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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


There were five lynchings in 1940, 
compared with three in 1939: two in 
Alabama, two in Georgia and one in 
Tennessee ...@ More than 52 mil- 
lion workers were covered by Social 
Security accounts at the year’s end 
...® A total of $70,200,000,000 tax- 
exempt securities were outstanding in 
June, Treasury reports. Almost 55 bil- 
lion dollars worth was held by the 
public. ° 

The Lincoln Cathedral copy of the 
Magna Charta, considered the founda- 
tion of our Bill of Rights, has been de- 
posited in Library of Congress by 
Great Britain, for safekeeping until 
end of war. The Great Charter, signed 
by King John at the demand of Brit- 
ish barons on June 19, 1215, had been 
on exhibit at the World’s Fair, N. Y- 
R. N. Butler, Charge d’Affaires of the 
British Embassy, handed the historic 
document over to Librarian of Con- 
gress Archibald McLeish. The Magna 
Charta was left at the Library once 
before, between the 1939 and 1940 
seasons of the Fair. 

Reaching the half-way mark in the 
current fiscal year, Treasury reports 
that Federal expenditures were $5,005,- 
471,942, or $332,633,079 greater than 
first six months of last year. The 
Federal deficit for the half year was 
$2,117,464,618 . . . @ Government cor- 
porations have repaid to the Treasury 
$210,389,100 of the $700,000,000 they 
will repay this year. Biggest amount 
yet paid in was $100,000,000 from the 
Federal Land Banks. 


* * * 


PEOPLE 

Myron C. Taylor, President’s per- 
sonal representative to Vatican, who 
was operated on for gallstones in Rome 
last June, undergoes another operation 
in Boston ...@ Congressman Dick- 
stein, New York Democrat, sues Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for $25,000, claiming 
his health ‘and dignity were injured 
when conductor ordered him into cor- 
ridor in his pajamas, to pay $1.70 
extra for his $15 drawing room... 
@ Clarence Schock, 75-year-old Mount 
Joy, Pa., oilman, gives the community 
his million dollar oil business. Child- 
less, Mr. Schock condemned present 
inheritance laws as “unethical and un- 
Christian,” and said “a man’s estate 
should go to the general welfare, in 
conformity with the Christian teach- 

ing that every man is his brother.” 
Vast collection of art, formerly own- 
ed by William Randolph Hearst, and 
worth between $15,000,000 and $50,- 
000,000, goes on sale in New York. 
Among the art works is a complete 
Spanish monastery, transported here 
in 14,000 cases, at a cost of $460,000 
. © Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., 26, 
goes to work as law clerk for New 
York firm of Wright, Gordon, Zachary 
& Parlin, for $2,100 a year... ® 
Clark Gable and his wife, Carole Lom- 





International 


McLeish Receives the Magna Charta 


bard, enter Johns Hopkins Hospital 
for treatment, he for an injured should- 
er, she for a slight operation. Before 
going to Baltimore, the Gables were 
guests at the White House, where they 
heard the President’s “challenge to 
dictators” radio speech (see page 4) 

.. © Winthrop Rockefeller, 28- 
year-old son of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., reveals he is quitting Socony 
Vacuum Oil job to enlistin Army. His 
order number was so high that “I 
would not be called for two or three 
years, if ever, so I decided to volun- 
teer” ...@ Movie Actress Bette Davis 
weds Arthur Farnsworth, Boston bus- 
iness man. It is the second marriage 
for both. 

r 


. * * 


AMERICAS 


Mexican Congress passes law tak- 
ing control of railroads out of hands 
of labor unions, and giving it to gov- 
ernment. President Camacho presents 
bill granting amnesty to all held guilty 
of political crimes in late campaign 
... @ Uruguay appoints commission 
to plan big air base, first to grow out 
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PATHFINDER 


of Washington conversations last J\,;), 
--. © Brazil sets up first Council ;, 
promote inter-American trade, unde, 
Inter-American Financial and Ff, 
nomic Committee established at Pay.- 
ma Conference ... © Japanese co 
mercial mission, in Mexico last ty 
months, has been getting cold shoulder. 
It was refused permission to visit 
plants and factories because they 

“too busy with year-end book 
ancing.” 


7. . * 


DEFENSE 

Army will order 600,525,000 rou 
of .22 cartridges, for prelimi: 
marksmanship training ...® Du: 
1940, U. S. Army almost tripled 
strength from 215,488 men to ab 
600,000. Fleet was reinforced by °} 
new warships and several score auxi! 
lary vessels ...@ In January, 1°94 
airplane industry had 11,983,986 squ 
feet of floorspace; in January, 1941 
has 22,500,000 square feet... | 
U. S. Fleet will not hold “war gan 
this year for first time in 20 ye: 
Instead the battle fleet, every ship oj 
which was overhauled last year. 
being held as a unit in Hawaii. 

BUSINESS 

1940 output of new cars and tru 

totaled 4,476,000, worth $3,012,100,()W0 


wholesale. Production was 25 | 
cent higher than in 1939...¢@ Farm 


operatives, with a membership 

more than 3,000,000, did a business of 
more than three billion dollars in 1939- 
1940 marketing season. . . @ Total 
loans on life insurance policies <e- 
clined to $2,767,000,000 during 194), 
reaching a 10-year low. Loans 

now 50 per cent smaller than in th 


. bottom depression year of 1932... ¢ 


Howard Hopson, former head of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric utility emp' 
is convicted by Federal jury of using 
mails to defraud. The 58-year 
former utilities magnate faced a p 
sible prison sentence of 85 years, 


* * * 


FOREIGN 


Britain prepares to compel ever) 
man to act part-time as an incendiary 
bomb spotter and fighter ... @ Japan 
and Russia still eye each other ask- 
ance: though the Japanese had been 
negotiating for some time, the trealy 
which gave Japanese fishing rights 
some Russian waters was not renewed 
when it expired Jan. 1... @ Span- 
ish Dictator Franco decrees building 
of big military base on the Canary 
Islands, off the west coast of Africa 
...@ Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh 
Dowding, in Canada on his way to th 
U. S. to advise on aircraft productio 
for Britain, says a way has been found 
to check night bombings, and will b 
in use by spring... @ In the week 
ending Dec. 10, Britain hit a record 
high in daily war expenditures 0! 
$62,596,764 ... @ Twice in two days, 
bombs are dropped on Eire, falling 
in a 60-mile radius around Dub! 
Though nationality of planes has | 
yet been announced by Eire gov 
ment, bombs were reported to be of 
German make. 
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MACHINE TOOLS— 


A Most Vital Part of Industry for Defense 


7 HEN Congress appropriated bil- 
lions of dollars last year for our 
gigantic rearmament drive, many 
Americans settled back to watch for a 
torrent of planes, tanks, guns and bat- 
tleships to flood from factory assembly 
lines. They realized that war today 
depended as never before upon indus- 
trial production. 

Incessant pleas from Britain and 
China and Greece for weapons com- 
bined with the voices of our own lead- 
ers to drum into American minds the 
fact that before bombs can explode 
they must be made, before 
machine guns can rattle 
death across a no-man’s 
land, they must be built. 
They learned that an air- 
plane can’t be constructed 
by throwing together a few 
pieces of aluminum. But, 
Americans said, we have 
factories and raw materials 
and men. We are ready to 
roll up our sleeves and 
co to work. Consequently 
when, instead of the tor- 
rents of weapons they ex- 
pected, production lagged, 
they wanted to know 
“why?” 

Part of the answer was 
given by bluff William S. 
Knudsen, chairman of the 
Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion when he said: “I am 
isking industry to do the 
impossible ... The machine 
tool industry in 1932 and 
1933 produced about $130,- 
000,000 worth of tools a year and this 
vear it is going to be asked to turn 
out $500,000,000 worth. The entire out- 
put of the machine tool industry for the 
next year is sold out right now 4 

Since then, many Americans have 
discussed machine tools and bottle- 
ecks. To them, a half billion dol- 
lars for such tools is not large in com- 
parison with the billions being spent 
mn defense. So they wanted to know 
why machine tools are so important? 
Why do they take so long to build? 
Why are they holding thitgs up, if 
they are? 

Technically, a machine tool is de- 
fined as a power-driven machine for 
haping or forming metal. That is all, 
ut on their ability to perform this 
unction successfully rests American 

ass production methods which in a 
large measure have made possible the 
merican standard of living. Machine 
tools are good for nothing in them- 
‘elves, but they are indispensable in 





making the things that people want 
such as cars and radios, and now tanks, 
planes, guns and ships. 

If a carpenter starts to make a table 
from wood, he saws some pieces, bores 
holes in them, scrapes them and pol- 
ishes them. He turns out the legs, and 
finally assembles them together. But 
suppose he plans to make a similar 
table from metal. He would need more 
power than his hands could give him. 
He would need sharper and harder 
tools to cut the metal. He would, in 
short, have to call upon machine tools. 





Thus, basically, most machine tools 
are developments of the carpenter’s 
tools. They mill, or plane, or turn, 
or bore, or grind. But because they 
work with metal and because they 
have to be accurate, their construc- 
tion is a complex and intricate pro- 
cedure. This can be shown by two 
typical jllustrations. 

The ancestor of most machine tools 
in point of time is a lathe (a turning 
tool) which is a direct descendant of 
the old potter’s wheel. Many people 
have watched one work. A rough, 
unfinished bar of metal, often only 
approximately round, is fitted between 
two centers and then revolved. rapid- 
ly against a cutting tool which peels 
off the metal in thin, curling strips. 
By it, a rough bar can be made per- 
fectly round. But many people who 
have watched them at work in fac- 
tories have not stopped to consider 
that the production of the lathe, which 
turns out rods so quickly, itself re- 


International 


quired hundreds of hours of time. The 
heavy, cast-iron lathe bed and tracks 
upon which the carriage slides must 
be smooth and accurate. After the bed 
is machined roughly by another ma- 
chine, it must be scraped by hand by 
an expert workman. This is an ardu- 
ous process, for when the bed is finish- 
ed it must be so flat that a straight- 
edge bar will teeter if a one- 
inch strip of the thinnest paper is 
placed beneath it. 

Such a precision lathe falls into 
the first of the two major classifica- 
tions of machine tools—a machine 
shop tool. These machine shop tools 
are built for no specific job, but are 
flexible and adjustable in the hands of 
expert workmen. Still another ma- 
chine falling into this group is the jig 
borer, which is nothing 
more than a refinement of 
an augur. But because it 
must be accurate to within 
10,000ths of an inch in some 
cases, the final hand scrap- 
ing in its own production 
sometimes takes from 400 
to 600 man-hours of work. 
Still another is the die 
sinker, a device for gouging 
out accurate cavities. With 
this class of tools, other 
machines can be made, they 
are the celebrated “ma- 
chines that make ma- 
chines,” the only machines 
capable of reproducing 
themselves. 

But such machine shop 
tools comprise only about 
one-fourth of the business 
of the machine tool indus- 
try. The other three quar- 
ters of the estimated 1,325,- 


The Utmost Precision is Needed in Making Guns, Planes &@ Tanks (04) machine tools in the 


metal working industry in 
the United States are classified as the 
production-line tools. These are con- 
structed to perform only one special- 
ized job on a factory production line. 
They are the machines which turn out 
the finished products. Take for ex- 
ample, a gear grinder for an air- 
plane engine. 

At first glance, it would not appear 
that a machine which basically does 
nothing more than push a grinding 
wheel back and forth between the 
teeth of a turning gear would be very 
complicated. But to accomplish this 
task in an airplane factory requires a 
huge machine weighing some four 
tons and having 800 parts. Each of the 
800 parts must be made from iron and 
steel bars or plates. They must be 
polished and fitted and scraped. Some 
of this work can be done by the ma- 
chine shop tools, but much of it must 
be done by hand. When it is finished, 
the gear grinder will turn out a gear 
for an airplane in 30 minutes, but it 





















































































will not be ready to do that until some 
1,000 man-hours of work have been 
-expended in assembling it, a task which 
generally takes about 10 months, 
Much of this slowness depends upon 
the problem of accuracy. In fact, 
machine tool technology has been said 
to rest on three things—machines, 
small tools (the actual cutting edge) 
and gauges. 
.. . Accuracy Takes Time 


As late as 1900, machinists were still 
working largely in terms of thousand- 
ths of aninch. Now they are working 
in 10,000ths. Manufacturers have found 
that unless gears are exact to within 
two-ten thousandths of an inch, the 
modern airplane engine suffers in ef- 
ficiency. And the gears can be no 
more accurate than the machine which 
makes them. Consequently, the gear 
grinder must be built so that it can 
produce work which is accurate to 
within 1/40,000th of an inch. This is 
what takes time, but upon this accura- 
cy the whole system of interchange- 
ability of parts and mass production 
rests. Manufacturers can have one 
machine make one part of a product, 
and another machine make a different 
part, only if they can be sure that the 
two will fit together. Often the parts 
are made in factories hundreds of 
miles apart or farmed out to different 
firms as under the present defense 
plans. In such cases, each factory 
must have basic standards of measure- 
ment and accurate tools for measuring. 
Consequently, the task of developing 
gauges of various kinds is one of the 
most important in the machine tool 
industry. 

In some quarters it has been feared 
that gauges might develop into a bottle- 
neck within a bottleneck. Moreover, 
if all the gauges in the United States 
were destroyed, the result would be 
industrial chaos. One vital type of 
gauge is the Hoke block, made in sizes 
of from .01 inch to 20 inches, and some 
of them are accurate to within 2/1,000,- 
000ths of an inch per inch. But beeause 
the steel of which they are made may 
have to be subjected to a heat treat- 
ment and aging processes it may take 
almost a year to produce them. 

Thus can be seen the great paradox 
of the machine tool industry. Other 
industries demand of it the machines 
with which they can turn out moun- 
tains of products by mass production 
methods. But because each such tool 
must be specially made and unusually 
accurate, the machine tool industry 
cannot use mass production methods. 


... Plants & Orders 


There are some 250 plants in the 
United States making machine tools. 
Normally, they are quite capable of 
supplying replacements (the average 
life of a machine tool is 10 years) and 
supplying the machines necessary for 
tooling-up—the term used to designate 
the introduction of new tools for a new 
model or product. But as soon as the 
present war started, orders from Eng- 
land and France poured in. Then came 
rush orders from U, S. factories. The 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: For Democracy 


When President Roosevelt sat down 
before a battery of microphones in the 
diplomatic reception room of the 
White House on Sunday night, De- 
cember 29, a small audience was pres- 
ent to hear his “fireside chat” on “The 
Present Emergency.” But his radio 
audience, both at home and abroad, 
numbered millions; in fact, the world 
was the President’s audience, because 
prior to the speech White House offi- 
cials had made it clear that the ad- 
dress would be one of the most im- 
portant declarations on U. S. policy 
ever made, 

It was, The President talked for 40 
minutes. When he had finished, the 
world knew definitely the stand the 
United States would take in regard to 
the international crisis. It was for 
the defense of democracy—virtually 
at all costs. 

First, the President stressed the se- 
riousness of the situation. “Never be- 
fore since Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock,” he declared, “has our Amer- 
ican civilization been in such danger 
as now.” It was in danger because 
Germany, Italy and Japan last Sep- 
tember signed in Berlin an agreement 
threatening “that if the United States 
interfered with or blocked the expan- 
sion program of these three countries 
—a program aimed at world control— 
they would unite in ultimate action 
against the United States.” 

Hitler himself, the President point- 
ed out, had declared there could be 
“no ultimate peace” between the to- 
talitarian and democratic ways of 
life. Nevertheless, there were those 
who still believed that “wars in Eu- 
rope and in Asia are of no concern to 
us,” that “if Britain falls, we are still 
safe, because of the broad expanse of 
the Atlantic and of the Pacific,” and 
that “the Axis powers would never 


Elderman in The Washington Post 


The World Was “All Ears” 








have any desire to attack the West: 
Hemisphere.” 

These attitudes the President te: 
ed “the same dangerous form of wis 
ful thinking which has destroyed { 
powers of resistance of so many co 
quered peoples.” Axis assurances t! 
it had no designs on the West: 
Hemisphere were worthless, he < 
clared, because similar assuran 
had been broken time and again 
the conquest of small European na 
tions. The width of the oceans 
longer insured protection from inva 
sion because modern bombers cou): 
fly from the British Isles to New En 
land and back without refueling. Th: 
fact was, said the President: 


If Great Britain goes down, th: 
Axis powers will control the Conti- 
nents of Europe, Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralasia, and the high seas—and they 
will be in a position to bring enor- 
mous military and naval resources 
against this hemisphere. It is no exag- 
geration to say that all of us in all the 
Americas would be living at the point 
of a gun—a gun loaded with explo- 
sive bullets, economic as well as mili- 
tary. We should enter upon a new 
and terrible era in which the whole 
world, our hemisphere included, would 
be run by threats of brute force. 


In view of this “undeniable threat” 
to the United States, what should this 
country do? For one thing, said the 
President, “the United States has no 
right or reason to encourage talk of 
peace (see page 5) until the day shal! 
come when there is a clear intention 
on the part of the aggressor nations t) 
abandon all thought of dominating or 
conquering the world.” Talk of a “ne- 
gotiated peace” he called “nonsense,” 
asking: “Is it a negotiated peace if a 
gang of outlaws surrounds your con- 
munity and on threat of extermination 
makes you pay tribute to save you 
own skins?” At the same time, he firm- 
ly rejected “appeasement,” declaring: 
“The experience of the past two yea's 
has proven beyond doubt that no na 
tion can appease the Nazis. No ma? 
can tame a tiger into a kitten by stro! 
ing it. There can be no appeasem: 
with ruthlessness.” 

Having rejected a “negotiated peac: 
and “appeasement,” the President d 
closed the crux of his program. 
was simply for this country to send 
“every ounce and every ton of mu 
tions that we can possibly spare 
help thé defenders (of democracy) 
who are in the front lines”—Brital", 
Greece and China. He asserted: 


We must be the great arsenal of 
democracy. For us this is an emer- 
gency as serious as war itself. Wé« 
must apply ourselves to our task with 
the same resolution, the same sense 0! 
urgency, the same spirit of patriotism 
and sacrifice as we would show wer: 
we at war. 


Progress in this program, thoug) 
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vreat, was still “not enough,” the Pres- 
ident said. “We must have more ships, 
more guns, more planes—more of 
everything. And this can only be ac- 
complished if we discard the notion 
of ‘business as usual,’” He warned 
that “our defense efforts must not be 
blocked by those who fear the future 
consequences of surplus plant capac- 
ity. The possible consequences of 
failure of our defense efforts now are 
much more to be feared.” 


The President admitted that there 
was “risk” in this program of “all 
out” aid to the nations resisting ag- 
cression. But, he added: “I make the 
direct statement , . . that there is far 
less chance of the United States get- 
ting into war if we do all we can to 
support the nations defending them- 
selves against attack by the Axis than 
if we acquiesce in their defeat, sub- 
mit tamely to an Axis victory, and 
wait our turn to be the object of at- 
tack in another war later on.” 

As a parting shot, the President 
sharply defied the Axis. “There will 
be no ‘bottlenecks’ in our determina- 
tion to aid Great Britain,” he said. 
“No dictator, no combination of dic- 
tators, will weaken that determina- 
tion by threats of how they will con- 
strue that determination.” 

Significance of this statement was 

st on few. The President had defi- 
nitely labeled the Axis powers as en- 
emies of the United States and had 
ieagued this country with their oppo- 
nents—established what was immedi- 
ately dubbed a policy of “dynamic 
non-belligerency” in favor of the anti- 
(xis nations. 

Since Axis spokesmen had been 
trongly hinting that such a_ policy 
would be considered an “unfriendly” 

id “warlike” act, Axis reaction was 
watched closely. The German and 
lialian press bitterly denounced it as 
“unfair,” but official comment was re- 
strained, which was taken to mean 
that Hitler and Mussolini were not 
ready to bring this country into the 
war against them, It was realized, 
however, that they might do so later 
on—particularly if U. S. aid to Britain 
cnabled her to keep on fighting against 
them, 








Discord on Aid to Britain 


Amid the chorus of general approval 
hich greeted the President’s aid-to- 
britain speech (see page 4), there was 
‘ard a distinct discord of sour notes, 
piped by those who charged that the 
\dministration has failed to explore all 
enues toward an immediate negoti- 
ed peace in Europe. 
‘hus Verne Marshall, Iowa news- 
iper editor and head of the recently 
ganized No Foreign Wars Commit- 
ce, declared that detailed peace terms, 
ratified officially by members of the 
‘.erman Government, were obtained in 
Serlin by an American oil man and de- 
\'vered to Washington in October, 1939. 
‘he “peace agenda,” which Marshall 
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Wheeler Proposed a “Just” Peace 


said might have ended the European 
war before the invasion of Belgium 
and France, was never considered, but 
was buried in State Department files. 
The oil operator, Marshall added, was 
William Rhodes Davis, who has sold 
Mexican oil to the Axis, and is thus 
well acquainted with German officials. 
This was stunning news, if true, and 
newsmen hurried to the State Depart- 
ment for confirmation or denial. Ac- 
cording to the Department, Davis’s 
proposal was “courteously received” 
but had not “proved feasible.” At the 
same time, opponents of the No For- 
eign Wars group assailed the motives 
of the mysterious oil operator. Okla- 
homa Senator Josh Lee, for example, 
charged that Davis has a “great finan- 
cial stake” in a complete German vic- 
tory, and that he was “attempting to 
promote a phony peace through the 
White House to pull Nazi Germany’s 
chestnuts out of the fire.” 
While the Davis “peace agenda” 
was kept secret, the public was allow- 
ed a full view of another set of peace 


terms, devised by Senator Burton 
Wheeler of Montana. Declaring that 
the “German people want peace,” 


Wheeler said that the “offer of a just, 
reasonable and generous peace” would 
“effectively crumble Hitlerism.” His 
proposals included: (1) Restoration of 
Germany’s 1914 boundaries, with an 
autonomous Poland and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia; (2) restoration of an inde- 
pendent France, Holland, Norway, Bel- 
gium and Denmark; (3) restoration of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, and former 
German colonies to Germany; and (4) 
internationalization of the Suez Canal. 
Many observers doubted, however, that 
Germany could be persuaded to re- 
lease its hold on conquered Europe in 
return for such meager concessions as 
Wheeler offered: 

Thus the nation-wide debate went 
on—whether the United States should 
help Britain to win the war, or wheth- 
er it should remain neutral and press 
for a negotiated peace. Some debaters, 
like isolationist Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg of Michigan, said that Amer- 


ica should first offer Germany a fair 
peace, and help Britain only if Ger- 
many should reject the peace offer. 





Defense: Progress Report 


Overwhelmed by a flood of recent 
reports that the defense program is 
lagging, the man in the street is almost 
convinced that defense production has 
come to a full stop. That this belief 
is a long way from the truth is evi- 
denced by the latest report of the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion, Which offers a full accounting of 
the Commission’s achievements since 
its formation on May 28, 1940. 

During this six months’ period, the 
NDAC reveals, the production of vital 
military equipment has been speeded 
from double to tenfold. While com- 
pleted airplanes are behind schedule— 
700 a month instead of the expected 
1,000 a month—the manufacture of air- 
plane engines, instead of being a bottle- 
neck, is up to 2,400 a month. In addi- 
tion, each month sees a new delivery 
of 100 light tanks, 10,000 Garand semi- 
automatic rifles, and vast supplies of 
ammunition, When the program began, 
monthly production of tanks stood at 
i0 to 15, engines at about 800, and 
Garand rifles at about 2,000. 

Biggest accomplishment of the Com- 
mission is not in actual production, 
which is just getting fully under way, 
but in the speedy clearance of Army 
and Navy contracts. Now approving 
contracts at the rate of $55,500,000 a 
day, the NDAC in the past half year 
has okayed $10,000,000,000 worth, in- 
cluding $3,300,000,000 for ships, $1,500,- 
000,000 for planes, $600,000,000 for am- 
munition, $500,000,000 for guns, and 
$400,000,000 for trucks and tanks. 

These contracts, which call for 18 
billion man-hours of labor, have sent 
more than a million unemployed men 
and women back to work in the last 
two months, and, according to the 
NDAC, will require several million 
more workers by next November. 

As the defense program lengthened 
its stride, these developments kept pace 
with the drive toward rearmament: 

® To utilize the nation’s enormous 
idle factory capacity and scattered ma- 
chine tools (see page 3), the War De- 
partment has officially adopted the Na- 
tional Defense Commission’s policy of 
“farming out” defense work wherever 
possible. Though most of the unused 
facilities are incapable of producing 
an entire plane or tank, it is pointed 
out, they can readily be pressed into 
service to produce various precision 
parts. In Great Britain, where the 
method originated as the “bits and 
pieces” formula, such small produc- 
tion units as local auto repair shops 
are now handling armament orders. 

® The decision of Northrop Aircraft 
Corporation to reduce working hours 
(PATHFINDER, Jan. 4) was not due to 
an actual shortage of aluminum, but 
rather to a “fear of failure of future 
deliveries” of aluminum, reported Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr., Defense Com- 
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missioner in charge of industrial ma- 
terials. Thanks to recent expansion of 
aluminum companies, Stettinius said, 
no “serious” shortages of aluminum 
are threatened.” 

e A vast increase in the powers of 
William Knudsen, recently appointed 
co-director of the new Office of Pro- 
duction Management, was freely pre- 
dicted jn Washington. Knudsen, it was 
said, would soon be elevated to the 
post of one-man administrator of the 
Production Management Office, thus 
making him, in effect, the “czar” of the 
entire defense program. 





Congress: Labor Report 


A few days before the 76th Con- 
gress passed out of existence forever, 
it received a 30-volume, 10,000-page 
report to bequeath to its successor. 
This monumental literary work was 
the final message of the special five- 
man committee which the House of 
Representatives set up 17 months ago 
to investigate the National Labor Re- 
lations Act and the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

The sparkplug of the special com- 
mittee was Chairman Howard Worth 
Smith, 57-year-old Democratic Repre- 
sentative from Alexandria, Va. His 
collaborators were two Republicans, 
Harry Routzohn of Ohio and Charles 
Halleck of Indiana, and two New 
Dealish Democrats, Abe Murdock of 
Utah and Arthur Healey of Massachu- 
setts. Out of committee findings up 
to last March, “Judge” Smith fath- 
ered the hotly disputed Smith amend- 
ments to curb thé Labor Act and to 
limit the powers of the Labor Board. 
After an easy victory in the House, 
the 17 amendments were buried alive 
in a Senate pigeon-hole. 

It was expected, therefore, that the 
Smith committee would continue in 
its final report to belabor the Labor 
Board, to press for enactment of the 
amendments, and call for a complete 
reorganization of Board personnel. It 
was further expected that the com- 
mittee’s two Democratic members 
would refuse to sign the report, just 
as they had previously refused to sup- 
port the amendments. Bearing out all 
of these expectations, the 70,000 words 
of the final report came to the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1) The Board has been “unfair and 
biased in its conduct, in its decisions 
and its interpretation of the law,” and 
has exhibited “pronounced pro-C.L0. 
sympathies.” 

2) It has caused and _ prolonged 
strikes, and has been “remiss” in its 
duty to improve relations between 
employers and workers. 

3) Board employees who are “par- 
tial and biased” toward employers as 
well as those belonging to un-Amer- 
ican organizations, should be dis- 
missed. 

4) The Board should be prevented, 
by law and by Congressional vigilance, 
from “tormenting and ruining em- 
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Smith’s Committee Made Its Final Report 
ployers,” from intervening in purely 
local disputes, and from using meth- 
ods which “oppress and penalize” cer- 
tain labor groups in favor of others. 

How these recommendations will 
fare in the new Congress was not ap- 
parent. Byt one thing was reasonably 
sure: they are too drastic to suit the 
Adininistration, which looks on the 
unarmended Labor Act and present 
Labor Board as satisfactory. Pro-Ad- 
ministration forces in Congress have 
repeatedly regarded any attack on the 
NLRB or NLRA as an attack against 
labor itself, and indirectly against the 
Administration. On that basis, the 
Smith suggestions will be adopted, if 
at all, only after a hard fight. 


... Federal Reserve Report 

Congress also received, for the first 
time in history, a joint report from 
the Federal Reserve Board and the top 
officers of the Reserve System. The 
report warned that the multi-billion 
defense spending program might re- 
sult in eventual inflation unless Con- 
gress (1) increases the Board’s power 
to curb excess credit expansion among 
its 7,000 member banks; (2) eliminates 
the power of the President to alter 
the gold content of the dollar, and the 
power of the Treasury to issue “green- 
back” money; and (3) tries to meet 
defense expenses by heavier taxes 
rather than by new borrowings. 


Youth Canines Withdrawal 


In the last few years, the loose- 
jointed American Youth Congress, 
made up of scores of séparate youth 
organizations representing all shades 
of political belief, has been repeatedly 
denounced as Communist-controlled or 
Communist-dominated. The truth of 
this charge is still subject to debate, but 
those who take an affirmative stand 
were bolstered last week when the 
National Student Federation of Amer- 
ica, one of the founders of the AYC in 
1934, voted to withdraw. 

The action took place on the campus 
of the New Jersey College for Women, 
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New Brunswick, N. J. There, the NSF \. 
which represents the student counci|. 
in 100 colleges and universities in {}, 
United States, and the Internation.) 
Student Service, a non-membership or- 
ganization which sponsors and finan 
es projects to aid students here a 
abroad, jointly sponsored a three-d 
student conference on the gene: 
topic, “How Youth Can Serve D, 
mocracy.” 

Following this conference—attended 
by about 300 college students from «! 
parts of the country—the NSFA held 
a separate meeting to decide the ques- 
tion of continued affiliation with th: 
AYC. After charges were made that 
the AYC had “an unsavory reputatio: 
and was controlled by a “small mi 
nority group,” a withdrawal resolution 
was introduced which declared tha| 
the AYC was no longer “a represent: 
tive organization” and that it could 
not “regain its usefulness.” 

During the discussion, Miss Frances 
Williams, executive secretary of th« 
Youth Congress, appeared to defend it. 
She admitted that the AYC might hav: 
made mistakes “because we’re young, 
because we have not lived long enough 
to know better, and because we some- 
times walk in where Angels fear to 
tread.” But she denied that her organi- 
zation was financed “from Moscow” 
and that its policies were necessaril\ 
radical. The plea was in vain. The 
NSFA voted 87 to 24 to sever relations 
with AYC. 

Some observers believed that al- 
though NSFA’s withdrawal did —not 
necessarily mark the beginning of the 
end for the AYC, it did indicate a sig- 
nificant softening of the AYC core. 

p> 


Americana— 


Welcome: To greet the visiting team, 
the Ottawa, IIll., high school band 
marched out on the gridiron to forn 
the word “Hello.” Somehow, the boys 
making up the letter “O” went astray 
and found themselves on the wrong 
end of the word. 

Curiosity: “Curiosity killed the cat” 
is now a more familiar adage to Jack 
Casey of Great Falls, Mont. Case) 
started hunting when a friend asked if 
his gun was “double action.” Upon th: 
declaration that he didn’t know, he 
and his friend took it apart to find out. 
Five hours later they were still trying 
to get it together, 

Check: Waitresses at a Wellfleet, 
Mass., restaurant now present custom- 
ers with the meal check enclosed in 
an envelope on which is printed: 
“Here is the bad news.” 

. * * 

Howzat? Police officers of Rocky 
Mount, N. C., were startled when a 
voice boomed over their patrol ca! 
radios: “Police Department.” Investi- 
gation proved that the headquarters 
desk sergeant had mistaken the micro- 
phone for the telephone. 
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London: Third Catastrophe 


What the world knows as London is 
three cities in one. The first London is 
the London police district, covering 
693 square miles of the world’s biggest 
city, The second is the district gov- 
erned by the London County Council, 
in area covering 117 square miles, in- 
cluding “the City” and 28 boroughs. 
Che third London, “the City,” is a tiny, 
jam-packed district of only 677 acres. 
But in some ways this minuscule, an- 
cient London City is the most impor- 
tant of all, for it is the heart and hub 
of the vast British Empire. 

This was the London of tradition 
and story. It’s center is St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, “parish church of the Em- 
pire.” In it stood the Guildhall, office 
of the Lord Mayor and center of 
pageantry; Threadneedle Street with 
its “Old Lady,” the Bank of England; 
Old Bailey, the Central Criminal 
Courts; the “Cheshire Cheese,” whose 
hearty fare Samuel- Johnson enjoyed; 
and the Inner and Outer Temple, now 
lawyers’ haunts but once the head- 
quarters of the Knights Templar. 

This historic London had suffered 
two great catastrophes before, From 
1664 to 1666 it was ravaged by The 
Plague, which killed as many as 6,000 
persons a week. People painted “Lord, 
have mercy upon us” over their doors, 
and “little noise was heard day and 
night but the tolling of bells.” On 
Sept. 2, 1666, came the Great Fire, 
which gutted London, and saw “Lon- 
don Bridge burning down.” In the re- 
building, Christopher Wren erected 
St. Paul’s and many of his other 
churches, 

London’s third catastrophe occurred 
a few nights after Christmas. On De- 
cember 30, Hermann Goering’s Luft- 
waffe swept over “the City,” dropping 
ton after ton of incendiary and big 
explosive bombs. The Guildhall and 
seven Wren churches were destroyed, 
along with scores of other landmarks. 
The glare of the great fire may have 
saved London from an even worse fate. 
lor the glowing heavens enabled wave 
after wave of Spitfires and Hurricanes 
to roar up into the sky to drive off the 
bombers. ; 

After the Great Fire of 1666, a con- 
temporary wrote, “The citizens, in- 
stead of complaining, discoursed al- 
most of nothing but of a survey for re- 
building the city.” Present-day Lon- 
doners have inherited their ancestors’ 
tough spirits. Stumping through the 
ruins after the raid, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill heard a woman 
shout, “What about peace?” “Peace?” 
growled Churchill, glaring at her. 
“When we have beaten them.” 

Tremendously bucked up by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s speech (see page 4), 
the British were thinking not of peace, 
but of fighting off an invasion which 
they believed might be only weeks 
away. Germany’s new series of “de- 








liberate attempts” to wipe out Brit- 
ain’s cities, they thought, was just the 
first step. They recalled that in a 
Christmas sp€ech to troops on the 
Channel, Field Marshal Walther von 
Brauchitsch had told his men “I know 
wou are burning with the desire to 
come to grips with the Englishmen. 
You are only awaiting Der Fuehrer’s 
order to do so.” They heard German 
threats of silent-motored planes and 
speedboats with which to carry out 
the invasion. 


In answer to this, the Britons prom- 
ised a warm reception for invaders. 
They were heartened as the first con- 
tingent of Australian and the third of 
Canadian airmen landed, along with 
the eighth contingent of Canadian 
soldiers. Lashing at possible invasion 
bases, the R. A. F. dropped a curtain 
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German Crew Loading Huge Bomb 


of fire all the way from Norway to the 
Bay of Biscay. Meanwhile British lead- 
ers told their people they. would have 
to get through most of the year on 
their own hook. Back from the U, S., 
Sir Walter Layton of the Supply Min- 
istry commented that American sup- 
plies will not hit a winning stride 
until next winter, and warned “Don’t 
expect a miracle from the United 
States.” 

The British also strengthened their 
defenses on the diplomatic front. New 
Foreign Minister Anthony Eden had 
as one of his first callers Soviet Am- 
bassador Ivan Maisky, with whom he 
exchanged “mutual assurances.” To 
Ireland, which many Britons fear will 
be seized as an invasion base, the 
Board of Trade forbade re-exports of 
fertilizer, fodder, tobacco, oranges 
and tools. And Eire, like any other 
neutral, was required to obtain British 
navicerts—certificates that ships were 
carrying no contraband—for most of 
her overseas cargoes. 

To take some of the strain off her 
diminishing Atlantic shipping, Britain 
reportedly proposed that American 
ships take over most of her Pacific 
trade routes, freeing British shipping 
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for the vital Atlantic sea lane. Brit- 
ons were cheered by a recent drop in 
shipping losses to about 45,000 tons a 
week, but many feared this was but 
a prelude to worse things to come, 





... France: New Program 

“If Northern Africa, Syria and the 
French fleet were to fight for France, 
the Mediterranean battle would end 
promptly in victory.” Thus Gen, 
Charles de Gaulle, leader of the “Free 
French” forces, pleaded with his com- 
patriots in one of his periodic broad- 
casts. 

Although there were few indications 
that his plea would be followed, there 
were reports that Marshal Henri Pe- 
tain was using the threat of just such 
a move to prevent excessive German 
demands for French collaboration, 
While officials shuttled back and forth 
between Paris and Vichy, rumors had 
it that even more strength had been 
given Petain’s bargaining position by 
the fact that numerous French naval 
officers had been sent to Northern 
African ports on “their vacation,” 

This was just one of the rumors 
concerning the French government, 
however. Still another, voiced by 
travelers in Lisbon, Portugal, was that 
Petain was determined to rule France 
himself, free from foreign impositions, 
How far he could withstand German 
demands remained uncertain, but 
tangible proofs of his increasing con- 
trol of French life were forthcoming. 

As more stringent food decrees 
were issued, the government an- 
nounced its three-point major pro- 
gram. Strikingly similar to the Italian 
organization of the state, it included: 
(1) the obligation and the right of 
every Frenchman to work; (2) cor- 
porative organization of industrial 
trades; and (3) state organization and 
control of national industry and econ- 
omy. Moreover, it was announced 
that a new consultative assembly 
would be called shortly. Consisting 
of about 160 members, each of whom 
would be hand-picked by Petain, it 
would have no law-making powers; it 
would merely discuss matters suggest- 
ed by Petain. Universal suffrage, of 
course, was out of the question for 
some time. 

Meanwhile, as the Vichy govern- 
ment prepared to greet Admiral Wil- 
liam Leahy, recently appointed U, S. 
Ambassador, the French Ambassador 
to the U. S. called upon the State De- 
partment to explain that reorganiza- 
tion of his government would not 
affect the status of -Martinique, West 
Indian island whose strategic position 
has caused U, S. naval officers much 
worry. 
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... Southeastern Front 


“Armed as never before,” Adolf Hit- 
ler told his legions on New Year's 
Day, “we stand at the beginning of a 
new year. This year will bring the 
completion of the greatest victory in 
our history.” Only “humanitarian- 
ism,” he said, had prevented hjm from 
“retaliating to Churchill’s crimes.” 





















































































































But he warned “in bloody 
seriousness” that “for each 
R. A, F. bomb dropped, 10 
or even 100 will be hurled 
back at them.” 

This part of his address 
was aimed specifically at 
Britain, whére Hitler’s 
war has so far been going 
well for him. On the south- 
eastern front, where Axis 
partner Mussolini’s imita- 
tions of blitzkrieg in 
Greece and Africa have 
been inept, the war has nat 
been going well for Ger- 
many. But there were 
many indications, as Hit- 
ler made his New Year’s 
address, that he planned 
to revise the situation at 
his back door, in the Bal- 
kans. To the Balkans he 
directed ominous words: “Any power 
eating from these democracies (Brit- 
ain and America) will die.” 

As to how they would die, Hitler 
had no need to say, for the example of 
Rumania was plain for all to see. As 
loud as Hitler’s words in the ears of 
Balkan leaders, between ° Christmas 
and New Year’s, was the rumble of 
troop and military freight trains, 
bound through Hungary to Rumania. 
At first 300,000, then 600,000 troops, 
were reported to have poured into 
Rumania, now German except in name. 

Where they were stationed was sig- 
nificant news. Many were in the 
Banat, only a few miles outside the 
Yugoslav border, northeast of Bel- 
grade. Others were at Giurgiu, just 
across the Danube from the terminus 
of Bulgaria’s north-south rail line. 
While Bulgarians whispered among 
themselves that German troops might 
be in the country any day, Premier 
Bogdan Philoff rushed off to Vienna 
“for his health.” As Philoff told Bul- 
garians in farewell that “God helps 
those who help themselves,” as King 
Boris appointed pro-Nazi Interior 
Secretary Peter Grabovsky acting 
premier, it was rumored that Philoff’s 
“cure” might include a stiff dose of 
Axis medicine. 

German troop movements were 
cloaked in censorship, as were the 
Russian. But reports which did get 
out indicated that the Russians were 
also pouring reinforcements into Bes- 
sarabia, on the Rumanian border—in 
fact, were reinforcing their lines all 
the way north to Poland. Rumanian 
officers talked openly of fighting off a 
Russian invasion, with German help, 
early in 1941. Soviet Dictator Stalin 
told his country to “hold itself in a 
state of preparedness.” 

Meantime the Italians, who had 
made the Balkan back door vulner- 
able, continued to be pushed back 
slowly both in Greece and Africa. By 
New Year’s, the toll of Italian prison- 
ers in Egypt had mounted to well over 
38,000, .of which 24,843 were native 
Italians. Ordered to defend Bardia at 
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The Greeks Closed in On Valona (Arrows Indicate Greek Drives) 


all costs by Mussolini, the 20,000 Ital- 
ians there were gradually being mash- 
ed by pounding artillery and bomb-+ 
ing. British patrols were operating 75 
miles within Lybia, and one mechan- 
ized unit was camping in an aban- 
doned aigdrome near Tobruk, the 
probable next objective of attack. 

In Albania, the Greeks had only one 
southern mountain pass between them 
and the port of Valona, while both 
Tepelini and Klisoura were ringed by 
Greek troops, their fall being consid- 
ered imminent. British warships and 
Greek submarines appeared to be op- 
erating freely in the Adriatic, “Musso- 
lini’s lake.” A Greek sub sank three 
Italian supply ships, and a lone Brit- 
ish raider sank four. 

The increased strain of war in Italy 
was signaled as Agriculture Minister 
Giuseppe Tassinari was appointed food 





WAR SIDELIGHTS 





e Though a bombing raid had 
started, patrons of a London theater 
refused to leave until the manager 
had revealed the murderer in the 
screen play they were watching. 


e Among the many things the Jap- 
anese public has to complain about 
these days are matches. Their govern- 
ment’s drive to save raw materials 
has so restricted manufacturers that 
they cannot produce matches that 
burn, 


e Because of a soap shortage re- 
sulting from the British blockade, 
manufacturers of electric razors in 
Germany are enjoying a boom. 


@ Despite the need for war-time 
speed, workers in a London uniform 
factory went on strike because one 
worker cut more pairs of trousers per 
hour than the union rules required. 


@ Increased demand for women in 
her war industries has caused Ger- 
many to import women from Holland, 
Belgium and Denmark to serve as 
maids, 
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dictator, and another as j))- 
dustrial dictator. It seen 
ed that Hitler was read 
to pull his partner’s ches; 
nuts out of the fire as 
was revealed that Germa 
aviators and war plan 
had joined the Italian a 
force to intensify Axis e! 
forts to cripple Britain an 
her Allies in the Medi- 
terranean. 





.. «In the Orient 

A tiny spot in the vast 
Pacific is the Island oj 
Nauru, a 5,400 - acr 
guano atoll. Living ther 
almost on the equator, 1,3()() 
miles northeast of Austr 
lia, are a handful of Eur: 
peans and some 3,000 Nau 
ruans and Chinese, engaged for th 
most part in mining phosphate of 
which 1,000,000 tons were exported las! 
year. To this island, the Germans, wh 
owned it before it was mandated t 
the United Kingdom after the Firs! 
World War, returned last fortnight fo: 
a brief but eventful visit. 

Shortly before dawn, a vessel, which 
at first bore a Japanese flag and then 
ran up the German swastiki, signaled 
inhabitants not to use their wireless 
Its guns thereupon opened fire on th: 
undefended island, seriously damag- 
ing loading equipment, stores and fue), 
but causing no casualties, 

In the attack was seen evidence tha! 
the repercussions of the European 
War were to be increasingly apparent! 
in the Far East. At least 15 ships of 
British, Netherland and Norwegiai 
registry operating in that area hav 
disappeared recently without leaving 
a trace. Moreover, it was reported 
that as many as 12 German vessels 
were being armed in Japanese ani 
Japanese-controlled ports to supple 
ment the raids of the three or four 
armed vessels now believed to Db: 
harassing commerce in those waters. 
Britain, already having a difficult time 
keeping her shipping lanes open 
around the British Isles, thus faced a 
growing problem in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, which was emphasized 
a few days laier when 500 survivors of 
10 of the missing vessels were rescued 
from Tiny Emirau island where they 
had been marooned by the raiders. 

Meanwhile, the encounters between 
troops of Thailand (Siam) and French 
Indo-China continued with both sides 
making “reprisal” attacks. Observers 
were inclined to believe that Japan 
was losing no opportunity to further 
the dispute in the hope of being able 
to move into the territories “to restor« 
order.” For by acquiring bases in 
Thailand, Japan would be in a much 
better position to bring pressure on 
the rich Netherland Indies which sh: 
covets, It would also place her within 
400 miles of the strategic British naval 
base at Singapore. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Powdered Blood 


By now millions of Americans are 
familiar with blood banks, and thou- 
sands have donated blood for Britain. 
This new way of transfusing blood 
was popularized by the war. Old type 
blood transfusions required that blood 
types be matched between donor and 
recipient. But in the blood banks only 
the blood plasma is saved, the red and 
white cells being whirled out much 
like cream in a separator; and the 
plasma, unlike whole blood, can be 
universally transfused. 

One trouble with present blood 
banks is that the “banked” blood 
plasma must be kept in refrigerators. 
From Canada now comes news of a 
new method for banking blood—in 
powder form. 

Present blood powdering is based on 
work done by Dr. Norman Bethune in 
the Spanish Civil War, and in China, 
where He died. Canada’s National Re- 
search Council, headed by Sir Fred- 
erick Banting, discoverer of insulin, 
had developed a vacuum machine for 
reducing blood to powder form, with 
only the red corpuscles removed. The 
actual research was done by Dr. C. H. 
Best, one of Dr. Banting’s associates; 
and the powdered blood is being pro- 
duced in the Connaught Laboratories, 
which also makes insulin. 

Powdered blood is lighter and more 
easily handled and shipped than other 
stored blood. It is not affected by 
changes in temperature. Useful for 
wound and shock cases, Dr. Banting 
hopes to build up, from 2,000 donors a 
week, enough powdered blood to serve 
at least 20,000 casualties. 





Turpentine Trick 


Though turpentine may be distilled 
from wood, about three-fourths of 
America’s annual production of some 
34 million gallons comes from crude 
gum, harvested by “shipping” or cut- 
ting into pine trees. Turpentine and 
rosin are produced in most southeast 
states, with Georgia and its slash pines 
accounting for almost 15 million gal- 
lons of turpentine and 900,000 barrels 
of rosin, more than half the total. 

Present tree-tapping methods yield 
only a fraction of the gums which the 
trees can produce. For six years the 
Olustee Experimental Station near 
Lake City, Fla., has been experiment- 
ing with methods of increasing gum 
flow. As a Christmas present to south- 
ern pine growers, the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station announced that a 
method had been discovered to in- 
crease the turpentine harvest from 
Slash pine by 67 per cent, and from 
long-leaf pine by 27 per cent. 

The turpentine trick, as described by 
T. A. Liefeld, associate silviculturist 
of Olustee Forest, is simply to swab 
the wound or “streak” in the tree with 
a 20 per cent solution of sulphuric acid. 








Science Facts 


HOUGH the Arnerican Plains In- 

dian tribes spoke a dozen dif- 
ferent languages, the sign language 
they had invented permitted them 
to converse fluently without under- 
standing a word of one another’s 
tongue ... @ California drillers 
were not discouraged recently when 
they failed to bring in oil. The well 
near Brawley has “gushed” ,1,000, 
000 cubic feet of carbon dioxide gas 
daily. Carbon dioxide is used for 
making “dry ice” ...e@ Though 
stopping the heart for five seconds 
may cause unconsciousness, life can 
be restored after the heart has 
stopped beating for 15 minutes... 
@ Approximately 50 per cent of the 
sun’s energy reaching the earth is 
in the form of invisible infra-red 
heat rays. 


Trees manufacture the crude gums, 
from which rosin and turpentine are 
made,-to form a protective scab over 
the wound. Mr. Liefeld believes that 
the sulphuric acid somehow holds the 
tree’s pores open, prolonging the flow 
and delaying hardening of the gum. 

The application of the acid, he said, 
has no effect on the quality of the tur- 
pentine or rosin produced. What ef- 
fect the increased production will have 
on the naval stores industry is yet to 
be determined; but it jis almost certain 
to lower the cost of turpentine. 


. . > 
Scientific Jamboree 

A new variety of fly has been dis- 
covered which traps spiders in its web 
and eats them. Dr. B. B. Fulton of 
North Carolina StateeCollege, describ- 
ing the fly’s life, said it was carnivor- 
ous only in the larval stage. Besides 
spinning webs, it is equipped with 
blue head and tail lights, which it 
turns on at night to lure unwary 
insects, including spiders, into the web. 
After it turns from a larva into a fly, 
it may itself become spider bait. 

This discovery was only one of many 
reported at the post-Christmas annual 
meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, held 
in Philadelphia. Always one of the 
country’s biggest scientific jamborees, 
the seven-day meeting saw astrono- 
mers, physicists, physicians, biologists 
and chemists vying with each other to 
fill the catalog of scientific wonders. 
Among those reported: 

@ At the Institutum Divi Thomae at 
Cincinnati a new substance extracted 
from yeast, called biodyne, has been 
found to prevent antiseptics from in- 
puring burned or wounded tissue while 
retaining their full power against 
germs. Many antiseptics, used in 
strong solution, kill body cells along 
with germs; and either prevent wounds 
from healing, or loose dead body cells 
into the blood with toxic and often 
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fatal effect. Biodyne stimulates cell 
respiration, which antiseptics often 
cut off, and prevents the poisonous ef- 
fects of antiseptics in various ways. 

e A new method of spectrum analy- 
sis, Which enables science to pene- 
trate hundreds of miles into the upper 
atmosphere and discover its consti- 
tuent parts, was announced by Pro- 
fessor Jacob Kaplan of University of 
California at Los Angeles. Dr. Kaplan 
discovered that when a high-frequency 
electrical discharge passed through a 
chamber filled with gas is suddenly 
turned off, it leaves an “afterglow” in 
the gas. A spectrum analysis of the 
afterglow from helium gas showed 
similar spectrum lines as those found 
in the aurora borealis. From this Dr. 
Kaplan concluded that there must be 
helium in the upper atmosphere where 
the aurora occurs. 
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s 
Capsules 
q@ The expression “cock-eyed 
drunk” is literally true, reports Dr. Z. 
William Colson of Harvard in the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. In experiments on a large 
group of scientists and professional 
men and women, he discovered that as 
alcohol takes effect, the muscles that 
draw the eye outward are weakened so 
that the eyes converge toward the cen- 
ter, making the drinker “cock-eyed.” 


qG A method to retain the full Vita- 
min C content of pasteurized milk, by 
taking the air out of it, is reported by 
three Cornell scientists. The de- 
aerating process, they say, will cost 
11 cents per 1,500 quarts. A quart of 
de-aerated pasteurized milk has a Vita- 
min C content equivalent to a whole 
orange, while the Vitamin C loss in 
ordinary pasteurized milk makes a 
quart equivalent to a slice of orange. 


SENSATIONAL NEW 
HEARING AID 


Leper RAVOX 


FREE TRIAL e SEND NO MONEY 


Built on radio principles by America’s oldest maker 
of fine radios for the home—Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion—this is your guarantee. Through its amazing 
acoustical properties Zenith Ravox helps restore 


the world of natural sound to the hard of hearing. 
One user hears song of robin for first time in years 
. ..adjustable volume and frequency controlsareon 
outside of case. Frequency control gives $ 
amplification at frequency where hear- 29.50 
ing loss eevee, Aangtee © Council NO 

on Physica erapy oO merican 

Medical Association. BATTERIES 
Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollars and battery costs, thereby 
acting as an auxiliary unit to your wearable hear- 
ing aid. If you are hard of hearing and responsible, 
we trust you. Try Ravox for ten days with our 
compliments at no cost whatever to you. Easy 
payment plan if you decide to keep it. 





Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 
Zenith Radio Corporation : bie 
680 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Without obligation send me information con- 
cerning free home trial. 


City...-. Pee 
USER AGENTS WANTED P-1-11-41 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


1941 Business Outlook 


Business moves into 1941 operating 
at record levels. It can look back on 
the year just past as one of vigorous 
expansion which in total produced the 
best results in a decade. It can look 
forward to 1941 as a year that will 
bring further progress, and the ad- 
vance of our per capita output to a 
new record. 





With these words, Commerce Secre- 
tary Jesse H. Jones introduced an 
optimistic year-end report on the 
state of the nation’s business in 1940 
and the prospects for 1941. In 1940 he 
declared, there was a complete meta- 
morphosis in the nation’s economy. 
At the beginning of the year, business 
expansion was still hampered by “a 
lack of sufficient demand for capital 
goods.” But in mid-year the basic in- 
dustries were swamped with defense 
orders so great that by year’s end “our 
economic problem has been converted 
from one of idle resources to one re- 
quiring production of more plant and 
equipment.” 

The outlook for 1941, asserted Jones, 
was “unusually bright.” Total income 
payments in 1940 were $74,000,000,000, 
four billions more than in the previ- 
ous year and two billion in excess 
of the 1937 volume. But this year “all 
indications point to a further sub- 
stantial advance,” because “many 
firms have record backlogs of un- 
filled orders; the volume of new or- 
ders continues to be extraordinarily 
high; and expenditures by the Army 
and Navy are being made at an ac- 
celerated pace.” Moreover, Jones pre- 
dicted that in 1941, “for the first time 
in a decade, we may confidently look 
to substantial progress toward elimin- 
ation of unemployment as a major 
problem in our society.” 





Wickard On Hogs 


Studying his Department’s pig crop 
report issued on December 23, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard noted that the indicated 1941 
spring pig crop will be about 14 per 
cent smaller than in 1940 and that the 
1940 crop of spring and fall pigs was 
about 10 per cent smaller than the 
record high production of 1939. Feel- 
ing this decrease in pig production 
was a mistake, Secretary Wickard last 
week isued a statement urging farmers 
to raise more pigs. 

Wickard admitted that supplies of 
hogs during the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1840, were great—1,300,000,000 
pounds greater than in 1939 and 2,300,- 
000,000 pounds greater than in 1938. 
He also admitted that the outlook for 
pork exports was bad (pork exports 
are expected to be only about 50,000,- 
000 pounds for 1940-41, compared to 
140,000,000 pounds in 1939-40) and that 
the current price of hogs at the farm 
(about $6 per hundred pounds) made 
hog production “unprofitable.” 
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Civilian Blaik to Coach West Point 



















































But, he added, because the national 
defense program will greatly increase 
consumer purchasing power in 1941 
and 1942, demand for pork and lard 
probably will increase and prices will 
rise. Therefore, those hog producers 
who will have a good supply of ani- 
mals for marketing “will find hog 
production profitable again.” “Under 
present conditions,” said Wickard, “a 
1941 spring crop about the size of the 
1940 pig crop appears desirable.” 

In the same statement, Wickard also 
gave at tip to.cattle producers. In the 
last few years, he declared, cattle 
producers “have been holding back 
breeding stock from market and in- 
creasing the number of cattle on farms 
and ranches,” and as a result “total 
supplies of meat may be smaller in 
1941 than in 1940.” Then he advised: 
“If, instead of continuing to increase 
cattle numbers, producers should in- 
crease their marketings during the 
period when prices are being stimu- 
lated by strong demand, they would 
avoid relatively large marketings at 
the end of three or four years when 
consumer demand’ may be less favor- 
able than at present.” 


Random Statistics 


Y NOW Americans are highly 

aware of such co-operative en- 
terprises as consumer co-ops and 
credit unions. But in five mid- 
western states, there are also 36 
co-op burial associations with 
31,000 members ...@ About 100 
million pounds of chewing tobacco 
were “chawed” in the U. S. in 1939 

. @ The CCC put 78,400 men to 
work on soil conservation projects 


during the past fiscal year. About 
one-fourth of the country’s 1,500 
CCC camps are engaged in soil work 
on 12,000,000 acres ...@ Trade be- 
tween the U. S. and Latin American 
countries amounts to about one bil- 
lion dollars a year, or nearly one- 


fifth of U. S. world trade... 
@ Around $1,500,000 worth of gold 
leaf is manufactured each year in 
this country. Only about 600 per- 
sons work in the manufacture of our 
gold and silver leaf and foil. 
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SPORTS 


New Year's Day Football 


On New Year’s Day an estimate; 
390,000 Americans watched as th 
cream of American college footba 
teams played six major bow] game: 
Biggest crowd drawer was the Ros 
Bowl contest (witnessed by 91,500 thri 
seekers). Victors in the various bo, 
and other post-season games were: 

Rose Bowl (Pasadena, Cal.)—Stan 
ford University’s “Indians” trounce: 
Nebraska University’s “Cornhuskers 
21-13. Sugar Bowl (New Orleans, La.) 
—Boston College’s “Eagles” upset Ten- 
nessee’s “Volunteers” 19-13. Orang: 
Bowl (Miami, Fla.)—Mississippi State’ 
“Maroons” whipped Georgetown’s 
“Hoyas” 14-7. Cotton Bowl (Dallas, 
Tex.)—Texas A. & M.’s “Aggies 
squeaked out a 13-12 victory over th: 





Fordham “Rams.” Sun Bow! (El Paso. 


Tex.)—Western Reserve’s “Redcats” ot 
Cleveland rolled over Arizona Stat: 
Teacher’s “Speed Merchants” 26-13 
Steel Bowl — (colored — Birminghan 
Ala.)\—Morris Brown downed Wilbu: 
force 19-3. In addition, Western co! 
lege all-stars upset the Eastern colleg: 
all-star team at San Francisco 24-14. 


Army Coach 


Since 1900 football teams at West 
Point Military Academy have been 
coached by regular Army officers, Th: 
national defense program, however, 
has brought a change. Spring training 
for the soldiers will be directed by 
Earl “Red” Blaik, former Dartmouth 
College mentor, who moved into th« 
berth left vacant when Capt. William 
Wood, coach of Army’s 1940 team. 
was recalled into active Army servic: 
by the expanding defense program. 
But Army has not entirely deserted its 
old policy. Blaik is a graduate of West 
Point, class of 1920 (he failed to draw 
a commission due to physical dis- 
ability). 








Jockey Champ 


A dramatic 11th-hour end to one of 
1940’s most spectacular sports stories 
gave the jockey championship to Ear! 
Dew, 19-year-old Sac City, Ia., lad. In 
mid-December, when Miami’s Tropi 
cal Park race course opened, Dew had 
ridden 280 winners during the year 
His closest rival was Texas-born Wal- 
ter Lee Taylor. Dew took a vacation 
and Taylor cut down his edge. Fron 
then on the race for top jockey honors 
became a nip-and-tuck affair, with 
tension mounting to the point wher: 
the two spunky riders had a fist fight. 
Tied at 286 winners each, Dew and 
Taylor were scheduled to ride in races 
December 31 to decide this most sen- 
sational race in turf history. But at 
Tropical Park fate smiled unfavorably 
on Taylor. A stirrup strap broke and 
he fell from his mount, injuring a leg. 
Across the country, at Santa Anita, 
Cal., Dew rode a winner to clinch the 
1940 American riding crown. 
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EDUCATION 


Education in 1941 


National defense will be the dom- 
inant force in determining education 
trends in 1941, according to John W. 
Studebaker, U. S, Commissioner of 
Education. Writing in The New York 
Times, he outlined the three main 
roads he expects education to travel 
this year: 

@ Vocational Defense: Although 
250,000 persons have been given some 
kind of vocational training during the 
past few months, this program will be 
tremendously accelerated and will 
probably reach a position never be- 
fore attained in our educational sys- 
tem. There is likely, he thinks, to be 
an increase in the number of engineers 
being trained in colleges and the num- 
ber of students working on NYA 
projects. 

© Democratic Defense: This will 
include more emphasis on citizenship, 
the basic freedoms, unity and toler- 
ance, and a study of revolutionary 
movements in this as well as in other 
countries. 

e Health Defense: Some of this 
work will be carried on in CCC and 
the Selective Service camps, but the 
chief burden of furnishing sturdy 
workers for industry and hardy men 
for the Army will fall upon the 
schools, Dr. Studebaker believes. Con- 
sequently, health programs will be 
given a more prominent place in cur- 
riculums, 

—— 


Unusual School 


Most immigrants when they arrive 
in the United States are joyful, but 
they are also somewhat fearful of a 
new language, new customs, and a 
new government. Often this fear pre- 
vents them from becoming citizens, al- 
though they are loyal to their new 
home. Realizing this, Louis Gartner, a 
native of Miskole, Hungary, now a 
naturalized American, decided to do 
something about it. The result of that 
decision is the unique Free School for 
American Citizenship in New York 
City. 

Gartner, operator of a steamship 
agency, spends most of his time, 
money and energy conducting the 
school. Over 1,000 immigrants, many 
of whom did not know a word of Eng- 
lish when they enrolled, have been 
given free training in U. S.. history, 
government, the Constitution, and de- 
votion to American ideals. And none 
of the class have ever failed to qual- 
ify for citizenship. 

Says Gartner: “Those who have 
come to America in the last few years 
to escape the privations and cruelties 
of their own countries, once they are 
schooled in the ‘American Way’ are 
appreciative of America and are eager 
to accept our fine country with all it 
offers them in the way of privileges 
and rights. Among them you will find 
some of our best citizens.” 










THIS BACON IS THE LAST 
STRAW. ITS RAW! 
WE’RE THROUGH. 





OKAY! BUT IT’S NOT ' 

MY COOKING! YOU'RE i 
TOO CROSS LATELY 9 4 
eo 








NO, I'M JUST SICK 
id ANORS Revi . 
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GOT ANY OBJECTIONS ? 
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DOC SWITCHED 

ME FROM COFFEE 
TO POSTUM. THAT 
ENDED MY COFFEE- 
NERVES, WHY DON'T 
YOU GO HOME 


ELEANOR’S COOKING CAN'T BE 
THAT BAD. MAYBE YOU'RE JUST 
PLAIN CROSS. 1 HAD AN 
IRRITABLE SPELL ONCE 

AND DOC SAID IT WAS 
COFFEE-NERVES/ 


ALL RIGHT’ 
4 ANYTHING 





YES, BUT MANY OTHERS- 

AND ALL CHILDREN— 
SHOULD NEVER 
DRINK IT. Jj 


MANY PEOPLE CAN 
ORINK COFFEE WITH- 
OUT ILL EFFECT, 





I SURE FEEL SORRY 
FOR SINGLE MEN. 
THEY NEVER SINK 
THEIR TEETH INTO 
FOOD LIKE THis! 








SLEEPLESSNESS, 
INDIGESTION, 
NERVOUSNESS, {7 
OR IRRITABILITY. J 











YOURE A SILLY MONKEY CLIFE MY 
COOKING HASN'T IMPROVED. ITS 
YOUR DISPOSITION THATS BETTER 
SINCE YOU SWITCHED FROM COFFEE 

















iT CONTAINS NO 
CAFFEIN OR OTHER 
STIMULANT, IT CANT 
FRAY NERVES ..-) 

AND ITS, 
DELICIOUS! 























Postum is economical —cosis less than '2¢ a cup, There are two forms: Postum Cereal, 
brewed like coffee; and Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup. A General Foods Product. 



























































































CAPITAL CHAT 


Number, Please ? 


CCASIONALLY -someone accuses 

Washingtonians of being great 
talkers, especially when Congress is 
in session, Statistics released by 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., which serves the District, 
leave us in no mood to dispute the 
charge. 

Since January, 1939, when Washing- 
ton had 241,261 telephones, the num- 
ber has gone up so that now there 
are more than 252,682 serving our 
population of approximately 663,000. 
Moreover, each day in the month 
Washingtonians make an average of 
1,250,705 calls—almost two for each 
man, woman and child resident. We 
wouldn’t dare attempt to estimate just 
how many useless words this repre- 
sents. 


Why D. C. 


F you are numbered among those 

who have often wondered why peo- 
ple always write “D. C.” after Wash- 
ington, the following little joke about 
et should help clarify things for you: 
When Dumb Dora asked her boy 
friend the question, “Why do they al- 
ways put D. C, after Washington?” 
that young hopeful replied with a 
snicker, “Why, Dora, don’t you-know 
that Washington was the Daddy of his 
Country?” 

Seriously, though, the real reason is 
this: “D. C.” stands for District of 
Columbia. The District of Columbia 
is the seat of the Federal government. 
Its area was originally 100 square 
miles, but since the portion south of 
ithe Potomac was ceded back to Vir- 
ginia in 1846, its area is about 70 
square miles. Although the District of 
Columbia is coterminous with the City 
of Washington, we write D. C. after 
Washington for the same reason we 
write the name of the state after any 
other town in the countfy. 








Heating Plant 

ERE in Washington the U. S. Gov- 

ernment operates the biggest 
non-commercial steam heating plant 
in the United States. All the Federal- 
owned buildings, with the exception 
of the Capitol and adjacent structures, 
are heated from this central unit. But 
while it is the “biggest,” to meet the 
demand occasioned by our multiply- 
ing government buildings another 
similar unit is planned. This new 
plant, expected to be finished some 
time this year, will be a duplicate of 
the present one. 

Constructed in 1935 at a cost of 
about $3,000,000, the most important 
part of the present plant (see cut) is 
perhaps its six giant boilers which de- 
velop 200 pounds of steam pressure 
per square inch. To feed the fires that 
heat them coal is carried from the 








Pathfinder Photo 


Front View of Central Heating Plant 


8,000-ton storage yard by an endless 
belt which dumps it into overhead 
bunkers. 

From the bunkers the coal moves 
by gravity through pipes ‘into the 
mechanical stokers. In a single 24 
hours, 712 tons of coal have been used 
to produce 782,000 pounds of steam 
per hour, while 100,000 tons are used 
each year. The steam is distributed 
by a network of pipes which run 
through underground tunnels, some of 
which are eight feet wide and seven 
feet high. Ashes are watered and 
pumped into big coal cars for sale to 
road makers and to others for differ- 
ent uses, As a final touch, machines 
in the smokestacks remove any parti- 








~ GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


COLORADO 
Nickname—‘Centennial” or “Silver.” 
Motto—Nil Sine Numine (Nothing 

Without the Divine Will). 

State Flower—Columbine. 

Area—103,948 sq. mi. (7th in rank). 

Population (1940)—1,123,296 (10.8 
to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—2.3 per cent of total 
population. 

Wealth (estimated) — $3,996,000,000 
($3,558 per capita). 

Settled—1858. 

Entered Union—1876. 

Capital—Denver (Pop. 318,415). 

Largest City—Denver. 

Government—General assembly con- 
sists of a senate of 35 members and a 
house of representatives of 65 mem- 
bers. Represented in Congress by two 
senators and four répresentatives. 

Governor—Ralph L. Carr (Rep.); 
Term, 2 years; Salary, $5,000. 

Products — Agricultural products, 
livestock, miinerals—including zinc, 
copper, lead, manganese and gypsum— 
petroleum, beet sugar, etc. : 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 265,364 votes 
and Republicans 278,855. Electoral 
vote—Republican 6. 





PATHFINDER 


cles of soot, while “electric eyes” 
warn engineers if the fires are giving 
off any smoke, 
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Human Beings 

VER so often we get the in 

pression from some of our letter: 
that the writers think everybody i: 
Washington is perpetually immersed 
in politics and international affairs 
We were thinking about this after w: 
made a tour of the various draft 
board offices of the city, and decided 
to pass on some of the stories w: 
heard—not because they have any 
social significance, but because the, 
demonstrate more forcibly than words 
that the vast majority of the peopl 
living in the shadow of the Capito! 
are just like you and us—subject to the 
same human frailties. 

For example, there was the mother 
who called up one board to explain 
that her son probably would demoral- 
ize the Army because “he simply re- 
fuses to get up in the morning.” 

Then there was the case of a regis- 
trant who listed his 19-year-old bride 
as a dependent in the morning and in 
the afternoon returned to declare that 
he was ready for service because the 
girl and he had quarreled. At another 
office, a woman’s voice on the tele- 
phone demanded: “My husband _§left 
the house to register on October 16 
and hasn’t been home since. What 
have you done with him?” 

When asked for his signature a col- 
ored registrant contended: “You is 
wrong, boss. I ain’t got no signature. 
I’se married.” One District wife called 
up every time her husband tried to vol- 
unteer to tell the draft board not to ac- 
cept him. Finally, there was an Ital- 
ian youth who became so flustered he 
blurted: “You see my baby just had a 
wife.” 

Unimportant, yes; but pretty human. 





Notes About Town 


HEN ex-Senator Rush Holt, of 

W. Va., leaves Washington he 
will take with him the only two dogs 
which are daily visitors on Capitol 
Hill... @ One-third of al] Federal em- 
ployees are not covered by any retire- 
ment pension plan... ® For the 27th 
consecutive month, the D. C. Employ- 
ment Center has reported an increase 
in the number of persons placed in 
jobs...¢ The fifth radio station serv- 
ing the Capital, WINX, of 300 watts, 
has started broadcasting. 

As plans for the third inaugural 
of President Roosevelt moved stead- 
ily forward it was reveaked that 
prices for seats along Pennsylvania 
Avenue will range from $2.50 up, 
with tickets for the most coveted seats 
going for $10 each ® In Govern- 
ment cafeterias last year Federal em- 
ployees ate 187,000 pounds of butter, 
187,200 dozen eggs, 70,000 pounds of 
cheese, 43,266 gallons of ice cream, 
several hundred tons of vegetables, 
and drank 2,446,336 half-pint and pint 
bottles of milk...¢ R. E. Mathews, of 
3501 Thirty-sixth Street, has a pet 
sheep he calls Winston Churchill. 
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Hughes Citation 


From the day of its founding in 
February, 1928, the National Confer- 
enee of Christians and Jews has work- 
ed like a Trojan to promote tolerance 

id goodwill among America’s three 
vreat faiths—Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish. 

Its energetic president is the Rev. 
Dr. Everett Ross Clinchy, a genial 
Presbyterian noted for his tact. Its 
three co-chairmen, representing each 
of the participating religious groups, 
are Arthur H, Compton, a devout Bap- 
\ist whose researches in physics won 
him the Nobel prize; Professor Carl- 
ion J. H. Hayes, eminent Catholic 
historian; and Roger Williams Strauss, 
a Jewish business- 
man interested in 
welfare problems. 
Pogether they 
lead the National 
Conference to- 
ward its original 
objective: “To an- 
alyze, to moderate, 
and finally to 
eliminate” _ relig- 
ious prejudice. 


Christianity. 


Next month, 
during the week comfort . . 
following George of despair in the world. . 


W ashington’s tive despair . . 


birthday, a cita- 
tion signed by 
these four leaders 
will be read in 
more than 2,000 
communities 
where Brother- 
hood 
be observed un- 
der the auspices of 
the National Con- 
ference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. The citation will pay 
| ublic tribute to Supreme Court Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes, who, with the 
late Newton D. Baker and Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, was the Founding 
Father of the National Conference. 

The citation has already been pri- 
ately read to the Chief Justice at his 
Washington residence. In it, he was 
icclaimed for his encouragement to 
Americans of all religious faiths not 
to hold aloof from one another but, 
hrough conference and cooperation, 
to sustain the spiritual and ethical 
tandards of the nation.” 

In accepting the honor conferred 
upon him, the 78-year-old jurist urged 
his countrymen to “hold sacred basic 
ndividual rights regardless of race or 
reed.” He denounced “rancor and 
bigotry, racial animosities and intol- 
erance” as the “deadly enemies of true 
democracy,” and warned that they 
are “more dangerous than any ex- 
ternal force because they undermine 
the foundations of democratic effort.” 

For the work of the Nationa] Con- 
ference, the white-bearded Chief Just- 
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Sermonette 


| aggro ge will fail in its strug- 
gle with the totalitarian states 
unless it strips itself of pagan luxu- 
ries and recognizes the discipline of 
The totalitarian gov- 
ernments, which have been created 
and strengthened by years of self- 
sacrifice and discipline, will never be 
overpowered by democracies built ing 
on the humanistic theory of ease and 
. . There must be a sense 


. Which voices the 
plea, “I have been a sinner 
penitently turns to religion for help. 
We must abandon the world phi- 
losophy of feasting until the storm 
descends and substitute the doc- 
trines of Christ, which advocate pen- 
ance and sacrifice while waiting for 
the final day of trumph. 


Week will Rev. Fulton J. 


Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 





ice had nothing but praise. It is de- 
voted, he said, to the promotion of 
national unity—‘the unity of a free 
people.” 


Whipping Post Challenge 


Most criminologists agree that the 
lash has no place in the modern prison. 
Their objection is based not on senti- 
mentality, they say, but on the fact 
that whipping embitters the prisoner 
and retards his rehabilitation. But, de- 
spite the majority view, corporal pun- 
ishment is still permitted in the peni- 
tentiaries of six states—Texas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Colorado, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

This fact has just been brought to 
public attention by 
a publicity stunt, 
which was con- 
cocted by C. V. 
Compton, a_phil- 
anthropist of Dal- 
las, Tex. Horrified 
by conditions he 
found in Texas 
prisons, Compton 
has posted a stand- 
offer to pay 
$200 to any official 
of the six states 
who is willing to 
submit to the kind 
of whipping re- 
portedly given to 
convicts who break 
Texas prisonrules. 
To the Texas Gov- 
ernor, attorney 
general, and man- 
ager of the prison 
system, Compton’s 
“special bargain 
offer” is $1,000 for 
taking 20 lashes— 
the penalty, he says, for minor infrac- 
tions. 


Briefs 


qG The low birth rate among fam- 
ilies in the upper-income brackets is 
endangering national defense, accord- 
ing to Carle C. Zimmerman of Har- 
vard University. His studies indicate 
that no American economic group 
above the $1,000-a-year level is repro- 
ducing itself. 
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gq Inspired by a visit to Father E. F. 
Flanagan’s “Boy’s Town” near Oma- 
ha, Neb., Father Bernard Hubbard 
plans to establish an Eskimo “Boy’s 
Town” on the Seward Peninsula, al- 
most within earshot of Siberia, Father 
Hubbard, a geologist and explorer, 
is known as the “glacier priest.” 


@ Carrying on the tradition started 
by their grandfather, the five sons of 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., have pooled 
their philanthropic activities in a new 
corporation called the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund. 


















SODA BISCUITS 


\% teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons 
shortenipg 
% cup souPmilk 

Cow Brand or buttermilk 
Baking Soda (about) 
1. Sift, then measure flour. Sift again with 
the baking soda and salt. 2, Using the finger 
tips or a pastry blender, rub or cut short- 
ening into the dry ingredients until the 
mixture resembles coarse corn meal. 3, To 
sour % cup sweet milk artificially and 
quickly, place 1 tablespoon lemon juice or 
vinegar (preferably white vinegar, as it 
makes a whiter biscuit) in a measuring 
cup, fill 3% full with sweet milk and mix 
well. 4. Make a well in the center of the 
mixture and turn im the sour milk or 
buttermilk all at once, reserving about 1} 
tablespoon of the liquid, as it may not be 
required. §. Then stir to make a soft dough 
as quickly as possible, using a fork. Add 
remainder of liquid if necessary. 6. As soon 
as the flour has been gathered together, 
turn the dough onto a floured board, The 
dough should be stiff but soft to the touch 
and not sticky. 7, Knead the dough lightly 
for about’30 seconds, using the palm of the 
hand and finger tips. 8. Then pat or roll 
to a thickness of about \% inch. Cut with 
floured biscuit cutter. 9. Place biscuits on 
ungreased baking sheet. Bake in hot oven. 
Amount: 12—2-inch biscuits 
Temp.: 475° F. Time: 12-15 minutes 
All spoon measurements level 


Send for free recipe book and set 
of bird cards in natural color. 






2 cups all- 
purpose flour 
4 teaspoon Arm 
& Hammer or 
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EDITORIAL 





The ancient Aztecs called the demon 
of war Huinzitopochtorntl. They cer- 
tainly hit it. 


q 


Motor Slaughter 


UTOMOBILES have killed and in- 

jured more people in this country 
than all our wars. They are still kill- 
ing and maiming hundreds of -people, 
including little children, every day. 
During the Christmas holiday alone— 
Christmas eve through Christmas day 
—the national death toll from auto 
accidents was 307. 

Our@automobile casualty rate has 
increased every year since 1932. In 
1940 more than 34,500 lives were 
snuffed out by this mechanical mon- 
ster. In addition, other thousands are 
injured annually, some permanently. 
These figures should cause every right- 
minded person to pause and think. 


This slaughter has been blamed on 
everything imaginable, including the 
weather, heavier traffic each year and 
the repeal of prohibition. True, as the 
National Safety Council reports, there 
is a disturbing rise in the use of in- 
toxicants in connection with traffic ac- 
cidents. A nation-wide survey shows 
that drinking drivers involved in fatal 
accidents increased from seven per 
cent in 1933 to 11 per cent in 1939. And 
drinking pedestrians involved in fatal 
accidents increased from eight per cent 
to 15 per cent during the same period. 
Safety Council experts also clainr that 
drivers who have more than 0.15 per 
cent of alcohol in their blood are 55 
times more apt to be involved in acci- 
dents than those with no alcohol. 

Sut in a large percentage of cases the 
cause of auto accidents may be traced 
to carelessness, negligence or disre- 
gard of the rights of others. There are 
too many drivers who don’t or won’t 
understand that the streets and roads 
are not speedways, that the other fel- 
low is entitled to half the road, that a 
pedestrian has any right at all, or that 
a mechanically defective car is a 
powerful engine of destruction. 

On the other hand, there are too 
many who think it is their privilege to 
walk where they choose, regardless of 
the rights of motorists. They walk 
against the traffic signal, cut across the 
middle of the street or highway, dive 
through moving traffic, or rush from 
between parked cars. 

Ordinarily, Americans are pretty 
peaceful toward each other, but the 
minute they get behind the wheel of 
a powerful modern motor car they 
seem to look upon everyone else as an 





Somdal in The Chicago Tribune 


There Was No Truce Here 


enemy. The man who would scorn 
taking advantage of another to the 
value of a one-cent postage stamp goes 
out in his high-powered car and 
chisels the right-of-way from every- 
one he can and, in doing so, gambles 
not only with his own life, but with 
the lives of others. 


N THE highway or in crowded city 
streets, the attitude of motorists 

and pedestrians alike seems to be to let 
the other fellow look out for them. But 
the proper attitude, and the safest one, 
is that they should not only look out 
for themselves but for the other fellow 
too. If everybody—every motorist and 
every pedestrian—would adopt this at- 
titude or this system, we would have 
twice the amount of carefulness need- 
ed for safe motoring. Just a little 
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courtesy and a little care, plus a litt); 
common sense, would go a long w: 
toward reducing @qur annual aut 
mobile accident death rate. 

It is high time, too, that our gover)- 
ments, state and local, adopt a stern 
attitude toward drunken drivers an:! 
drunken pedestrians. A little ster: 
ness now may not only save us fro 
what is fast becoming a serious men- 
ace—this mixture of alcohol wit), 
gasoline—but it will save preciou 
lives—most often innocent lives. 


q 
Tobacco Auction 


VISIT to a tobacco auction in th 

deep South furnished the settin: 
for this story. As we looked on en- 
thusiastically, tobacco farmers watch 
ed the product of their year’s toil sold 
to the unintelligible chant of the au 
tioneer. Marching buyers, hardl) 
breaking step, sized up the quality an: 
bid in the baskets of tobacco. Though 
we understood hardly a sound mac 
we learned a lot. 


“Watch that basket,” a knowing to- 
bacco man said. *“It will bring 30 cents 
a pound. That one next to it will brin 
about 18.” To the visitor, the two 
tobacco piles looked very much alike. 
But when the sing-song seller and th: 
silent buyers had passed by, the prices 
left on the tags of the two piles show- 
ed 30 and 18 respectively. 

“How in the world did you know, 
and what is the difference” the ex 
pert was asked. “You see,” he an- 
swered, “this first basket is all brigh! 
and of a good grade. Now the secon 
one has just as pretty tobacco, bu! 
with it are some off-color leaves, lowe: 
grades. The buyers bid on the whol: 
basket as if all of it were of the lower 
grade. The farmer should have grad- 
ed his tobacco more carefully.” 

Thus, the inferior part sets the value 
for the whole. And so itis in life. The 
chain is no stronger than its weakes! 
link. A man is judged by the company 
he keeps. As Shakespeare’s Falstaff 
wailed: “Company, villainous com- 
pany, hath been the sporl of me!” 

A man may have a heart of gold and 
the brain of a genius, but if he is ob- 
served in a prison yard with a group 
of men in striped suits he is naturally 
rated as one of them. A man’s mora! 
stature is determined by his meanest 
acts. If he wants to “grade” himsel! 
better and have a higher standing with 
greater influence in the eyes of his 
fellowmen, he must sever himself from 
mean acts and evil associates. 


All the improvement the world has 
seen since the Stone Age has come from 
men and women trying to do better and 
become worthier. There is more 
room as well as more consideration in 
the top brackets. And there is no 
harm in trying to so “grade” ourselves 
that we will be worth the top value. 
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Appreciation From Coventry 
{s you probably know, this city has re- 
itly undergone~a most terrific aerial 
mbardment; it has been the heaviest to 
date in this war. The fires caused de- 
yyed several food storehouses, water 
ins were damaged and the problem of 
ding the population was a very urgent 
Well, the problem was solved, and 
was due to the mobile canteens that it 
s” Several hundred of them toured the 
staffed by W. V. S. workers and food 
d drink were provided free of charge. 
ist of the canteens I saw were ones 
provided by the AMerican Red Cross and 
ad the Stars and Stripes and the Union 
lack painted on the sides.. They really 
did grand work, and it’s thanks to you 
{mericans who contributed so generously 
» the American Red Cross that they were 
here. I thought you people would like to 
know what good use your money was 
being put to. They certainly helped to 
relieve the hunger and weariness of the 
population of Coventry—we are really 


grateful . ee 
R. Penfold 


Coventry, England 


Aid to Britain? 

The Johnson Act or a loan to Great 
Britain? We wonder what Lincoln would 
do! ... Should Democracy fall because 
we clutched our gold, it would be to 
America’s shame and degradation... 
Shall America serve God—or Mammon? 

Mary S. Smith 
Kingman, Me. atl 

Why all this maudlin sympathy for 
England? I’ve heard so much of it that 
] just cannot keep quiet and acquiesce any 
longer. What has England done for us 
to evoke it? ... We helped her out— 
and perhaps saved her from a walloping 
in the last World War . . . How does she 
show her gratitude?—She shows it by 
open and shameful repudiation of her 
financial obligations to us, thereby caus- 
ing it to be necessary for us to pay such 
enormous and unprecedented taxes that it 
hurts... 1 wonder if it is just propa- 
ganda and hysteria that is causing all this 
gush of misplaced sympathy for England? 

James E. Battenfield 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 


Aren’t we getting off dirt cheap by 


iving England everything possible but 
ur men and nurses? ... If England is 
villing to do the real dirty work, we 
ould be more than thankful that we can 
t off with only monetary help ... 


Lubie Chopping 


iverton, Wyo. 
Fourth-Dimensional Background 

Just a few lines in appreciation of the 
plendid coverage of the vital news in the 
ajor departments of American life. Your 
editorials are particularly appreciated, 
pecially those on “Merry Christmas” and 
ame’s Smiles.” These show that you 
rite from the heart as well as from the 
ead ... Such a grasp of affairs as evi- 
need in your editorials is vitally needed 
give your readers a well-rounded, con- 
‘uctive and really true view of our na- 
mal life... This ties in with your 
cognition of the essential place which 
cligion plays in the life of democracy, 
and with the splendid work done by ‘your 
department of “Religion and Society,” 
and particularly your editorials on “Doing 


READERS WRITE 


Our Part” and “Spiritual Rearmament” in 
your December 7 issue ... Weare glad 
to be subscribers, and we trust that your 
fourth-dimensional background (religion 
and spirituality) will continue to be the 
yard-stick with which you measure the 
significance of passing events . 
F. Homer Curtiss 

President 

Universal Religious Foundation 
Washington, D. C. 


Maximilian and Mexico 

In your lead article on Mexico (PATH- 
FINDER, Dec. 14) you say that in 1874 
Napoleon III set up Maximilian of Austria 
as Emperor of Mexico—it was in 1864. 
Napoleon III was overthrown September 
2, 1870, after the French Army was de- 
feated by the Germans at Sedan and the 
Third French Republic was proclaimed. 
You also say that Maximilian was execut- 
ed in 1876. He was executed at Queretaro 
in 1867. 

M. J. Van den Lynde 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Materials to War 

Is it not poor strategy, to say the least, 
to release to our enemies, tools with which 
to make war on Britain—or on us? It is 
so very apparent that Russia is in close 
collaboration with Germany... And why 
do the American and British oil com- 
panies sell to the Japanese, oil with which 
to run her “war machine” to capture the 
Dutch East Indies? It doesn’t make sense! 
At this rate the war will go on forever. 
We will eventually ,become.the victims 
of our own folly... 

Mrs. J. O. Harvey 
Oakland, Cal. 
A Handy Reference 

I have just perused PATHFINDER for 
December 14. I liked your “Government 
Directory” and “Geographic Tabloid.” 1 
hope you will continue with the latter 
until you have covered all states. To clip 
all the “tabloids” and insert them in a 
scrap book would make that volume a 
handy library reference... 


Rey. G. H. Biar 


* * o 





Waco, Tex. 


I am delighted to find “Geographic 
Tabloid” restored to PATHFINDER. It is 
one of the most useful and interesting 
things you publish. It saves time and 
“cusswords” by not having to chase after 
the atlas, etc. I have them filed in my 
book of valuable articles. 

Mrs. B. H. Wycke 
W ashington, D. C. 





The darkest hour is never more than 
60 minutes. 





SUFFERERS 
Sleep Better Tonight 


@ Vapo-Cresolene helps 
break up local congestion 
and brings soothing relief. 
Its penetrating vapors act 
directly, making breath- 
ing easier. Dependable— 
effective.. Successfully 
used to relieve the parox- 
ysms of whooping cough, 
epanmote croup, bron- 
chial asthma and coughs 
associated with bronchial 
irritations and colds. Lamp or 
electric vaporizer. Directions en- 
closed. Ask your druggist. 














If your druggist cannot supply you, write to 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortlandt St., New York 





U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
$141 to $358 month first year reguler. Railway Mail Clerke— 
Carriers Many other Government Jobs for men and women. 
Write IMMEDIATEL Y for free 32 e book with list of positions 
and information telling how DEPT ual a one 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 172, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


START A BUSINESS 
AT HOME... cixc 


JOHN LEHMAN-WHO SAYS 
This popular Fyr-Fyter has provided me with a 
STEADY INCOME during the past Eight Years 


We need more men like John Lehman. Are 
you looking for a steady and permanent 
connection with a nationally known com- 
* pany which will offer 

you an opportunity for 
> ind ndence? No capital 
required for store, stock 
or fixtures. We deliver, col- 
lect and mail profit checks 
each Friday and help you with 
Direct Mail Advertising. Write 
today about your past experi- 
ence and we will mail you a money 
making plan which has brought 
success to hundreds of others. Address 


FYR-FYTER FACTORY, Dept. 35-61, Daytor, Obie 


ACCOUNTANT 


ecutive Accountants and A..’s carn $2 $p$i0 ome vem. 
Frscative of firms need Bc. “5.4 17,000 pentredy is Account- 
ants in the U. 5. We train you thoroly at home in time for 
Cc. 4 A. examinations fy pe gee oanting positions = rome oR, > 
ence unnecessary. Pe onal training under supervision of s ° 
RP! A.'s, including members of the American Institute of nt. 


ants. Write for free book ,‘‘ Accountancy, the Profession That 
LaSalle Extension nate | 1383-8 Chicago 
A Correspondente Institution 


ja 





amazing chemical creates new 
oe —new ideas help your 
yusiness — plants grow with- 
out soil—science prevents tooth de- 
cay——vitamins give energy—Thousands 
of well-informed people tead vital discoveries in 
QUEST .. . Introductory Offer: 7 issues $1.00. 
Save 43% NOW! QUEST B-4, Wellesley, Mass. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Send 10c onby for valuable treatise. Com- 
prehensive information about causes, treat- 
ment and diet. Just send name, address and 
10c to Department 201, Brownlee-Shaw, 500 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Orange Cookies 


This recipe should help busy moth- 
ers keep the cookie jar full. The in- 
gredients needed include three cups 
flour, three-fourths cup sugar, one- 
fourth cup butter, one-fourth cup 
orange juice, one egg and two tea- 
spoons baking powder. 

First, cream the butter and sugar 
together. Then add the orange juice 
and the grated rind of one orange. 
Next beat the egg and add it to the 
above mixture, Sift the flour and bak- 
ing powder together and combine 
with other ingredients to make dough. 
Finally, roll dough out thin on floured 
board, cut with cookie cutter and bake 
in moderate oven for 12 minutes. 


Mending Rugs 


If a rug becomes worn and gets a 
hole in it, it can be mended. Sew a 
strong piece of canvas or other heavy 
material on the under side to cover 
the hole. Then turn the rug over and 
whip it down to the canvas along the 
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2789—-You can sew up this little button-shoulder 
jumper for your daughter in no time, for it has a 
minimum of seams. Sizes 6 to 14. Sizes 8, 1'% yds 
35-in. fabric for blouse; 114 yds. 54-in. for jumper. 


o 


edges of the hole. Then place a knit- 
ting needle over the patch parallel with 
the rows of pile, and with a darning 
needle and yarn work some loops of 
pile over the knitting needle, copy- 
ing the pattern in colors of the rug. 
After the pattern has been completely 
filled in, the rug should be turned on 
the wrong side and the yarn fastened 
well with strong thread. If the rug 
has cut pile, the loops of yarn should 
be sheared even with the other pile. 
Such a mending job wil! hardly show 
if care is taken in matching the colors 
in the rug pattern. 


Olives & Apples With Meat 


Ripe olives and apple slices are a 
pleasing combination to serve with 
meat or with a main luncheon course. 
Combine equal parts of mayonnaise, 
grated American cheese, chopped ripe 
olives and a few drops of Tabasco 
sauce, blending well. Then pare, core 
and slice apples into thick rounds. 
Spread with ripe olive mixture and 
place under broiler until cheese is 





New Patterns For The New Year-————— 





3268—Buttons, buttons! They’re new smart accents 
for your becomingly sleek jumper. Sizes 12 to 20. 
Size 16, 244 yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 17, yds. 54- 
in. for jumper. Hat Pattern No. 3466, one size, adapt- 


._ able for any headsize, must be ordered separately. 


2689—This easy-to-make housedress features a slim- 
ming panel front and comfortable kimona sleeves. 
Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 3%, yds. 39-in. fabric, 242 yds. 
ric-rac, 


2809—It requires but a yard of fabric to make this 
pretty ‘“‘sweetheart’’ apron. Make one for yourself, 
another for a bridge or bazaar prize. Sizes Small, 
Medium and Large. Requires 1 yd. 39-in. fabric, 2 
yds. ruffling, for any size. 


2814—-Por mornings at home we suggest this trim 
button-front frock with its interesting bodice treat- 
ment. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 4 yds. 35-in. fabric, 
3, yd. contrasting 


PATHFINDER 


melted and mayonnaise has browned 
slightly. 





Turtleburgers 


In Key West and other points in 
Florida “turtleburgers” are as popular 
as “hamburgers” are with the mos} of 
us. As their name implies, turtle- 
burgers are made from the steak of 
turtles, ground and seasoned with 
onion. Tourists from the north are 
said to go for turtleburgers despite the 
fact that they cost 25 cents each. 





Popcorn Balls 


This is the season of the year that 
popcorn balls are especially crunchy 
during the long winter evenings. For 
them you need some popcorn, one cup 
corn sirup and one tablespoon vinegar 
After the corn has been popped, boil 
the sirup and vinegar together unti! it 
hardens when dropped into water 
Pour this mixture over the popcorn 
while hot. When it is cool, butter th 
hands well and form it into small balls. 


Week’s Hints 


g A little vinegar put into soap 
water when washing aluminum ware 
helps to keep it bright. 











2786—Here’s a dress for the smart matron to wea! 
right now and on into Spring. A longer length jacket 
is included in the pattern. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 
3144 yds. 39-in. fabric for dress; 2'4 yds. for jacket 


2825—Accent your striped shirtwaist dress with 4 
monotone cardigan—both included in the same pa! 
tern. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 36, 442 yds. 39-in. fabric 
for dress; 13, yds. 35-in. for cardigan. 











Each Pattern 15 cents 


Now that the holidays are over, take advantace 
of these long Winter evenings, and sew! Our 
Fashion Book includes up-to-the-minute patterns 
for everybody. It costs but 15 cents—only 10 cents 
when ordered with a pattern! Address the PATH- 
FINDER Pattern Department, 121 West 19th St., 
New York City. 
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q To keep muslin curtains even 
when laundering, put two curtains to- 
gether and iron as one curtain. 


@ An old auto windshield wiper 
blade makes a good utensil to wipe 
water from house windows after they 
have been. washed, 


q@ To prevent the odor of cooking 
cabbage, broccoli or onions from per- 
meating the house, cook these vege- 
tables uncovered with two pieces of 
bread on the cooking water. 


@ Iron scorches on white cotton, 
silk or linen materials may be Tfe- 
moved by dampening a cloth with per- 
oxide of hydrogen, laying it over the 
scorch, then putting a dry cloth over 
the damp one and pressing with a 
warm iron. 





Needle Designs——— 





6521—Durable three-color rug is made of shell 
‘titch in five separate pieces for easy handling. Pull 
details are included with number. 

2588—Everyone’s favorite—these modern 
ery designs. They’re the latest note in linens. 
details are included with number. 


embroid- 
Pull 















HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Faulty Chimneys 


Third largest cause of fires in Amer- 
ican homes is defective or overheated 
chimneys. Particularly is this so of 
farm homes. A lot of farm homes’go 
up in smoke during the winter months 
because of defective flues and heating 
systems. 

Most of these fires could be prevent- 
ed if home owners would take the 
proper precautions, A good many farm 
homes have attics that are not acces- 
sible. Thus holes and cracks may ex- 
ist in chimneys and flues without their 
being detected. To be safe, all chim- 
neys should be inspected periodically 
from top to bottom, cleaned and all 
holes and cracks plugged up. 

Sparks on combustible roofs are an- 
other chief cause of farm dwelling fire 
losses. But clean chimneys and effec- 
tive spark arrestors fastened on chim- 
neys will prevent such roof fires. An- 
other insurance against roof fires is to 
cover existing wood shingle roofs 
with metal or some fire-resisting com- 
position roofing material. 








Thawing Frozen Pipes 


Frozen water pipes should never 
be thawed with blow torches or other 
open flames. There are two reasons 
for this admonition. The first is the 
danger of fire. Most water pipes are 
too close to adjoining woodwork for 
the safe use of torches made of paper, 
gasoline or other volatile liquids. The 
second and most important, perhaps, 
is the water pipes themselves. Too 
rapid increase of temperature may 
cause the pipes to burst. 

Here are three safe ways to thaw 
frozen pipes: 1) Wrap hot cloths 
around the pipes. Only disadvantage 
of this method is that it is very slow. 
2) Use of steam. 3) Use of electricity. 
Experienced modern plumbers favor 
Nos. 2 and 3. 


“Aging” Fireplaces 


Many owners of new homes with 
fireplaces are never quite comfortable 
until they get the brazen newness off 
the rough brickwork and mortar of 
their fireplaces. Others are disappoint- 
ed when only part of the brickwork is 
blackened with smoke. 

For new homeowners who want to 
“age” their fireplaces quickly, here’s 
one proven method: Mix Jamp black 
with kerosene and spray it into the 
bricks with a small spray gun. Stand 
far enough away from the brickwork 
to prevent the spray from landing in 
splotches. By this method the solution 
can be “drifted” on so that it has the 
appearance of smoke blackening. Af- 
ter the solution has dried, go over the 
surface of the brickwork with a stiff 
bristle brush to remove any loosely 
adhering particles of black. 
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Splendid Cough 
Remedy Easily 
Mixed at Home 


Needs No Cooking. Big Saving. 

To get quick and satisfying relief from 
coughs due to colds, mix your own remedy 
at home. Once tried, you’ll never be without 
it, and it’s so simple and easy. 

First, make a syrup by stirring 2 cups 

ranulated sugar and one cup of water a 
few moments, until dissolved. A child could 
do it. No cooking needed. 

Then get 2% ounces of Pinex from any 
druggist. This is a compound containing Nor- 
way Pine and palatable guaiacol, in concen- 
trated form, well-known for its prompt action 
on throat and bronchial membranes. 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle, and add 
your syrup. Thus you make a full pint of 
really splendid medicine and you get about 
four times as much for your money. It never 
spoils, and children love its pleasant taste. 

And for quick, blessed relief, it is amazing. 
You can feel it take hold in a way that means 
business. It loosens the phlegm, soothes the 
irritated membranes, and eases the soreness. 
Thus it makes breathing easy, and lets you get 
restful sleep, Just try it, and if not pleased, 
your money will be refunded. 





sel. NYLON Woe 


WITH FAMOUS LONG-WEARING 
SNAG-PROTECTED SILK HOSE 


Thrilling pews! Earn up to $22 in a week! Amazing new 
process makes women's Snag - Protected Chiffon- 


osiery resist and runs, wear twice as | 
ilk hosiery bite in half. Also sell rwessational EW 
IN HOSIERY. Write fully for ual silk stock- 
ing and sample nylon fabric—sent EE! 
AMERICAN SILK HOSIERY MILLS 
Dept. U-164 indianapolis, Indiana 


BUNIONS 


STOP PAIN aQquiIcK’! 
FREE SAMPLE 


See how quick pain stops— bunion 

ets smaller ear regular shoes. 

{ mo not wy f? is cosy to use. Safe, 

 harmiess.On 3,000,000 feet since 1897. 

Send No Money f:"3.% 
# Treatment—it’s FREE. No cost to you. 

FAIRYFOOT CO., 1223 S. Wabash, Dept. 3241, Chicago, mM. 


WANTED | 
500 Men at Once! 


N AMAZING Chemical Sponge has been 

invented that cleans wall paper and painted walls 
like magic. cleans window shades, furniture, 
rugs, etc. Saves cleaning drudgery. Housewives wild 
about it. Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute. 

The inventor wants 500 men and women at 
once to help him introduce this strange chemical 
8 ~y = He offers to send samples ON TRIAL-to 
the ret person in each locality who writes him. No 
obligation. Get details. Be first—send in your name to 
THE KRISTEE CO., 852 BAR ST., AKRON, O. 


(EAE EMREEEEEE 


A VALUABLE REFERENCE 


Convenient—Inexpensive 


Your copies of PATHFINDER secure- 
ly bound in correct order provide you 
with a handy and ideal reference for 
looking up the facts and figures as per- 
tains to important past events. 
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A very substantial, high quality, green 
buckram binder, designed to hold 52 
issues of PATHFINDER costs only 
$1.25—three binders $3.00. Send your 
order to 


PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER BLDG, Washington, D. 6. 
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Lord Halifax 


OMETIME early this year, a tall, 

thin, deeply religious Englishman 
will set foot in the United States for 
the first time in his life to take charge 
of what British Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill has called “the most 
important post any British citizen can 
fill outside this country.” 

The man will be 59-year-old Vis- 
count Halifax. “The most important 
post,” for which he will abandon his 
present job as Foreign Secretary in 
Churchill’s War Cabinet to fill, will be 
that of British Ambassador to the Unit- 
ed States, left vacant by the recent 
sudden death of Lord Lothian. 

Halifax’s new assignment will be one 
of the toughest he has ever undertaken 
in his long career as a British public 
servant. Britain badly needs—in fact, 
is virtually depending dn—U. S. ma- 
terial aid to continue the fight against 
Germany and Italy. So far, she has paid 
“cash on the barrelhead” for all such 
material she has obtained here. But 
now her cash resources are reported to 
be running out and she has assertedly 
asked the Administration for financial 
assistance so that she can continue her 
war purchases here. It will be Hali- 
fax’s task to win American sympathy 
and support for this or some other 
type of aid. 

Some believed that Halifax might be 
handicapped in this effort because of 
the fact that he was.one of the British 
“men of Munich.” As the then Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain’s For- 
eign Secretary, he was a partner to 
that act. But his friends declare that 
Halifax never belonged to the political 
school of “appeasers”; that after Hit- 
ler broke faith by seizing Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, he became one of the firmest 
believers in an all-out war against 
Germany in the British government. 
If this were not true, it is asserted, 
the uncompromising Churchill—who 
once called Halifax “a gentleman, a 
fox hunter, a friend”—would neither 
have kept him on as Foreign Secretary 
nor have entrusted him with his 
present task as British Ambassador 
to the U. S. 

An old-school British aristocrat, 
Viscount Halifax has long been noted 
for his extreme piety and the wide 
variety of his public offices. He was 
born Edward Frederick Lindley Wood. 
April 16, 1881, on his father’s spacious 
estate at Garrowby, Yorkshire. His 
father, the second Viscount Halifax, 
was for years leader of the High 
Church party which tried fruitlessly 
to reunite the Church of England and 
the Church of Rome. It was the elder 
Wood's practice to get up at 5 or 6 
a.m. every day to perform his private 
devotions and attend Holy Commun- 
ion, and he took his young son with 
him. Imbued with deep religious feel- 
ing, the present Viscount Halifax fol- 
lows the practice to this day; he arises 





at 7 and attends church every morning 
before eating breakfast at 8:45. 

Educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he won recognition as 
a profound scholar, Edward Wood was 
first elected a Conservative member of 

-arliament in 1910, at 28. Shortly be- 
fore, he had married Lady Dorothy 
Onslow, daughter of a one-time Gov- 
ernor General of New Zealand. They 
have three sons and one daughter. 

An excellent horseman, Viscount 
Halifax (he obtained the title when 
his father died in 1933) during the First 
World War served as a lieutenant 
colonel in the Yorkshire Dragoons, 
and was decorated for bravery. But 
before the conflict ended, he was called 





International 


Halifax Will Fill An Important Post 


back to London to be an assistant 
secretary of the Ministry of National 
Service. 

By 1926, Halifax was well establish- 
ed amohg British governing classes. 
By that time, he had been Under Sec- 
retary for the Colonies, President of 
the Board of Education in Bonar 
Law’s Cabinet, and Minister of Agri- 
culture in Stanley Baldwin’s Cabinet. 
Nevertheless, British politicians were 
not a little startled when Baldwin in 
1926 appointed Halifax Vicéroy and Gov- 
ernor General of India, one of the big- 
gest assignments in the British Empire, 


HEN Lord Halifax came _ back 
five years later, most Englishmen 
seemed to agree that he had done a 
good job. As Lord Irwin (a title 
especially bestowed upon him because 
he had not yet come into his own and 
because a titled man is regarded as es- 
sential in dealing with Indian poten- 
tates), he was as tough as most other 
British governors of India, but dealt 
openly with Mohandas Gandhi, as- 
cetic Hindu leader of the Indian Na- 
tionalist movement, and managed to 
keep his civil disobedience campaign 
under control. 
Halifax talked to Gandhi as one 





PATHFINDER 


profoundly religious man to anoth: 
an attitude which deeply impress. 
the tiny Mahatma. Even when Halifs 
put him in jail, Gandhi referred to hi, 
political opponent as “one of the n 
blest of Englishmen” and as “my c: 
friend.” Once, during negotiatio 
with Gandhi, Halifax fell on his knees 
to pray for guidance. At another tin 
Halifax declared during one 6f Gand- 
hi’s hunger strikes that he could « 
the whole civil disobedience trou} 
by going on a fast himself until the | 
dian passive resisters came to ter 
He could not do so, he added, becai 
his London colleagues would re 
him and put him in a “padded cell.” 


ALIFAX did more than impr: 

Gandhi. He made British rule | 
severe and also recognized that Ind 
was heading toward “Dominion sta 
us.” It is believed that this recog: 
tion, plus Halifax’s talks with Gand! 
prepared the way for adoption in 19 
of the Government of India Act, givi 
India a larger measure of self rule. 

Returning to England in 1931, Ha 
fax was knighted. Subsequently, | 
returned to his old post as president « 
the Board of Education, then wa 
elected Chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity. In 1935 he was War Secretar 
for a few months before being ap 
pointed Lord Privy Seal. He was hol 
ing the latter post when Antho: 
Eden in 1938 quit as Foreign Secreta! 
in Chamberlain’s Cabinet in protes| 
over Chamberlain’s conciliatory atti 
tude toward Italy. Wanting as Eden’s 
successor a man who had the respect 
of both friends and foes of appeas: 
ment, Chamberlain picked Halifax, 
and Churchill kept him on when hi 
took over the Prime Ministership last 
year. 

Halifax’s favorite sport is fox hunt- 
ing, and much to his satisfaction lh: 
was at one time elected Joint Maste: 
of the Middleton Hunt—no minor hon- 
or among British upper classes. But as 
Foreign Secretary of a nation at wa! 
he has had no time to follow the 
hounds. It has been the rule rathe: 
than the exception for him to work 
from 9:30 in the morning to 11:30 a! 
night directing His Majesty’s foreign 
affairs. 

Halifax is the author of a study o! 
John Keble and of other works in col- 
laboration with Lord Lloyd, a clos« 
friend. In addition after his fathe 
died, Halifax collected the old man’ 
accounts of ghosts allegedly discove! 
ed haunting old English castles and 
other spooky places and had the 
published in the United States in Wil 
liam Randolph Hearst’s America: 
Weekly. . 

As the new British Ambassador t 
the United States, Halifax will not b: 
concerned with wraiths but with har 
reality—the menace of German col! 
quest of Britain. Speaking of Britain 
war against the Axis last July, Halifa 
declared: “We realize the struggl: 
may cost us everything, but just b« 
cause the things we are defending ar: 
worth any sacrifice it is a noble priv- 
ilege to be the defender of things so 
precious.” 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





Do fish possess voices? 


e Contrary to widespread belief 
that fish possess no voices and there- 
fore lead lives of perpetual silence, 
many fish are quite noisy creatures. 
According to the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, many fish are capable of 
producing loud sounds—even musical 
notes—despite the fact that they have 
no vocal organs. . Scientific investiga- 
tions of sounds produced by various 
species of fish have revealed many 
piscine sound oddities, ranging from 
mere grunts, like a pig, to humming 
noises resembling musical notes. 


How many different ways can farmers 
use electricity? 


e A recent check by the Rural Elec- 
trification’ Administration shows that 
ingenious farmers have found more 
than 320 ways of putting electricity to 
work on their farms. Electric heating 
devices alone have found more than 15 
uses on the farm and in the farm home. 


* * * 


Where in the United States is the longest 


stretch of railroad track without a curve? 


e North*Carolina claims this rail- 
road record. Between Wilmington and 
Hamlet, a distance of 78.86 miles, there 
is a stretch of track without a single 
curve. 


Is it true that turkeys are used in de- 
veloping fake relics in Italy? If so, how? 


e Yes. The demand for seals and 
small gems from Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum far exceeds the supply. 
Many of those sold are, in fact, cut in 
ltalian workshops, after which turkeys 
are forced to swallow them. They re- 
main in the gizzard, a natural mill- 
stone, which grinds them down and 
imparts a natural aged appearance, 


* . . 


Are any dogs equipped with devices to 
aid their hearing? 


e At least one dog is so equipped. 
Named Ghillia Bria, a Scottish Terrier, 
it is owned by the opera singer Jean 
Dickenson. A short time ago, his mis- 
tress noted that the 11-year-old can- 
ine was growing deaf. She called in 
experts who fitted him with a special 
harness carrying a device that trans- 
mits sound through the bones of the 
skull. According to reports, it is func- 
tioning satisfactorily. 


o 7. 7 


Was the phrase “under the spreading 
chestnut tree the village smithy stands” pure- 
ly a figment of H. W. Longfellow’s imagi- 
nation? 


®@ No. Longfellow told friends that 
the verses were inspired by a smithy 
across the street from the home in 
which he resided while teaching at 





Harvard. In 1876—37 years after the 
poem was written—the authorities of 
Cambridge ruled that the chestnut 
tree was a “menace to heavy-loaded 
wagons passing under it” and ordered 
it cut down. Most of the town pro- 
tested, but the tree was felled. The 
children of Cambridge thereupon pre- 


sented Longfellow with an armchair 


carved from the wood of the tree. The 
chair displayed carvings of horse 
chestnuts, leaves and blossoms, and 
bore the inscription “To the author of 
the Village Blacksmith,” along with 
one stanza of the poem, 


* . * 


Is voting by secret ballot a comparatively 
recent development in elections? 


@ No. The ancient Greeks employ- 
ed a system of secret voting, especially 
when a question of exile arose. In 
Athens 2,400 years’ ago, during the age 
of Aristides, citizens who were to de- 
cide whether a man was to be banish- 
ed from their midst secretly scratched 
their “yes” or “no” vote on a piece of 
broken pottery. In ancient Rome, the 
secret vote also was employed. The 
Roman tribes voted for candidates for 
public office as a unit, after first de- 
termining the tribal choice by secret 
ballot. This ballot was a waxed board, 
called the “tabella,” on which the voter 
scratched his choice with a stylus and 
then dropped it in an urn. The word 
ballot stems from the Italian word for 
“ball,” going back to the old practice 
of voting secretly with black and 
white balls. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Reveille: the call sounded by buglers 
about sunrise to summon soldiers and 
sailors to the day’s duty. Men in the 
services are perhaps becoming too fa- 
miliar with-this call, if not the word. 
The word is from the French reveillez- 
vous, imperative of se reveiller, mean- 
ing to get awake, to arouse. In the 
French language it is pronounced 
something like this: “ray-vay-YAY.” 
The British pronounce it “re-VEL-i” 
or “re-VAL-i.” In the U. S. the usual 
pronunciation is “rev-e-LEE,” with the 
accent on the last syllable, but these 
other pronunciations are not only 
heard but are permissible: “re-VAIL- 
yee,” “rev-uh-LEE,” and “REV-uh- 
lee.” 

Britons: the inhabitants of the Brit- 
ish Isles. This word is derived from 
the Greek. When Greek sailing vessels 
visited Great Britain at an early date 
the crews of the ships called the in- 
habitants “Pretanes,” meaning “Paint- 
ed People,” because the natives cus- 
tomarily decorated their bodies with 
colored markings. Later, “Pretanes” 
changed to “Bretanes” and still later 
to “Britons.” 

























Clears the Way 


for 


BREATHING 
COMFORT 









5 / age you can’t breathe through 


your nostrils because they 
are stopped up by a cold insert 
a little Mentholatum. Soothing 
Mentholatum clears the mucus- 
clogged passages, lets in air. It 
clears the way for breathing com- 
fort. For generous free trial size 
write to the Mentholatum Com- 
pany, Dept.P 14, Wilmington, Del. 


Opens 
STOPPED-UP 
ce NOSTRI LS 





due to colds 


MENTHOLATUM 


COMFORT Daily 
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Asters 

» Wilt-Resistant! 5 colors, Yellow, fay 0 
10e-pkt. of each, all 5 for 10¢! Send | 
dime today. Maule’s Seed Book free. 


> Crimson, Blue, White, Pink, a 
"Wm. Heary Maule, 347 Maule Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick 
any THREE in addition to PATHFINDER for 
$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, | yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 
2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. -—National Sportsman, 
yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —Parent’s Magazine, 
6 mos. 
—Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Science and 
Discovery, 1 yr. 


—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Christian Herald, 
6 mos. 

—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 

Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver Screen, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 


2 yrs. yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. True Confessions, 1 yr. 


—Hunting & Fishing, —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —True Romances, | yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you've checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you've checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Life on Other Worlds (MacMillan; 
$3)—Is the planet Mars inhabited? 
Dr. H. Spencer Jones, in charge of 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, 
decides that it may well be in a fas- 
cinating volume which in a non-tech- 
nical and interesting style discusses 
point by point the possibilities of life 
on other worlds such as the sun, the 
moon, the planets and the stars. 


7 * * 





The Great American Myth (Carrick 
and Evans; $3.75)—While George S. 
Bryan does not believe that the death 
of President Lincoln is a myth, he 
does believe that many myths have 
grown up around the incident. These 
he seeks to destroy by telling the com- 
plete story of the assassination which 
changed the course of history. Ex- 
perts may doubt some of his conclu- 
sions, but Bryan supports most of his 
statements by documentary evidence, 
especially in regard to the death of 
the assassin, John Wilkes Booth. 

Multiple Human Births: Twins, Trip- 
lets, Quadruplets, Quintuplets (Double- 
day; $2.50)—Of America’s two million 
living twins, 20,000 triplets and unique 
Dionne quints, Horatio Hackett New- 
man discourses engagingly and with 
strict scientific accuracy. His level- 
headed survey is interlarded with all 
sorts of curious problems, such as the 
one faced by parents in finding names 
for twins. One desperate couple, of 
which he takes note, named their first 
set of twins “Peter” and “Repeater”— 
and followed them with another set, 
“Kate” and “Duplicate.” Hoping there 
would be no more, they named their 
third set “Max” and “Climax.” 


* . * 


Off the Capes of Delaware (River- 
dale Press, Cincinnati; $1.50)—This 
unusual book might properly be de- 
scribed as “a collection of short stor- 
ies of little known, but true, episodes 
of United States history.” Though 
its author, Benjamin W, Blandford, is 
a non-Jew, his writings featuring the 
cooperation of Jew and gentile in the 
development of our country have ap- 
peared in the leading Jewish maga- 
zines of the country for the past 20 
years. Non-Jewish readers will find 
the 325 pages in Off the Capes of 


Delaware educational as well as 
pleasant reading. 


* * * 


Arena (Duell, Sloan and Pearce; $3) 
—This is the story of the Federal The- 
ater Project from 1935, when it was 
launched, until 1939, when it was 
killed by Congress, as seen through 


BOOKS 


We can secure for you any American 
book or magazine in print. Just send us 
eheck or money-order to cover the regular 
retail price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and we will refund the difference, if any. 
We pay postage anywhere in the U. S. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D, C.—Adv. 





the eyes of its director, Mrs. Hallie 
Flanagan, now head of the Vassar Col- 
lege Experimental Theater. To Mrs. 
Flanagan, the project not only ac- 
complished its primary purpose—giv- 
ing jobless actors work in their own 
profession—but brought living drama 
to many sections of the country where 
it had never before been seen and 
developed new art forms, such as the 
“Living Newspaper” technique of 
drama presentation. 


MACHINE TOOLS— 


(Continued from page 4) 





machine tool industry was swamped. 
In December, as compared to its nor- 
mal output of about $100,000,000, the 
machine tool industry was struggling 
with some $400,000,000 in orders, of 
which 65 per cent were for our de- 
fense program, 21 per cent for Britain 
and 2.6 per cent for Canada. (Last 
July, President Roosevelt placed an 
embargo on the shipment of many ma- 
chine tools to places such as Russia, 
Japan and France), 

Naturally, the machine tool indus- 
try has expanded under this pressure. 
In the past two years, it is estimated, 
$30,000,000 has been spent on new 
equipment and the number of em- 
ployees has jumped from 40,000 to 
80,000. Most of these additional work- 
men have been trained in the shops of 
the industry as apprentices. But it 
takes years to develop the skilled ma- 
chinists necessary for some of the more 
delicate operations and there is little 
doubt that the shortage of properly 
skilled labor as well as a shortage of 
machine tools has accounted for the 
defense lag. 

Moreover, some of the plants have 
been fearful of too great expansion. 
They remember the experiences of the 
First World War. Then they expand- 
ed greatly and when their market sud- 
denly collapsed at the end of the con- 
flict, 75 per cent of the plants closed 
their doors. To end this fear, the gov- 
ernment has started authorizing the 
expansion of machine tool plants. 
Under present terms, the plants can 
finance expansion with the under- 
standing they will be repaid by the 
government in a period of five years. 
In the meantime, they can rent the 
facilities from the Government. 

Despite the size of the task facing 
them, however, most leaders of the 
machine tool industry do not like the 
word “bottleneck.” They declare that 
they are producing most machine tools 
in adequate quantities, that shortages 
exist only in a few types of tools. And, 
they say, these shortages are partially 
due to the fact that they did not know 
exactly what was demanded of them. 
If they could receive definite blue 
prints each month of what they were 
to produce, instead of being forced to 
rely almost entirely upon orders, they 
are ready to accomplish the impos- 
sible as they did during the First World 
War. And there is little doubt that 
the U. S. industry—the finest in the 
world—can fill the bill. The only 
question is one of time. And time today 
is the important factor in rearmament 
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MOVIE WORLD 


Movie “Bests” in 1940 


At the end of each year, film critic 
on New York City newspapers get to 
gether to make their selections of th: 
movie “bests” during the preceding 12 











months, Last week their selection 
for 1940 had been made. Their c 
cisions: 


e “The Grapes of Wrath,” Twenti 
eth Century - Fox’s picturization oj 
John Steinbeck’s 8rim novel abou 
Oklahoma migratory workers, wa 
chosen as the best motion picture o 
1940, with “The Long Voyage Home,’ 
based on foyr sea plays by Eugen 
O’Neill, being the closest runner-up 
The French-made “The Baker’s Wif« 
was voted the year’s best foreign filn 

@e For the third time, John For: 
was named the best director for hi 
direction of “Grapes” and “The Lon 
Voyage Home.” Ford had a hard time, 
however, winning the honor fron 
Sam Wood for his direction of “Ou: 
Town” and William Wyler for his di 
rection of “The Letter.” 

@ Katharine Hepburn’s portrayal! 
of Tracy Lord in “The Philadelphia 
Story” was rated the best female pe: 
formance, while Charles Chaplin’ 
dual role in “The Great Dictator” was 
rated the best male performance. 

Almost simultaneously the Nationa! 
Board of Review, which represents 
women’s clubs and civic organizations 
throughout the country, announced its 
selections of the “10 best” movies of 
1940. In order of preference, they 
were: “The Grapes of Wrath,” “Th: 
Great Dictator,” “Of Mice and Men, 
“Our Town,” “Fantasia,” “The Long 
Voyage Home,” “Foreign Correspon 
dent,” “The Biscuit Eater,” “Gon 
With the Wind” and “Rebecca.” 





You'll Be Seeing 


Trail of the Vigilantes (Universal): 
As the title suggests, this is a slam- 
bang Western full of bloody clashes 
between sombreroed heroes and slick, 
tough villains. Despite the convention- 
al cowboy-and-rustlers plot, relating 
how a Kansas City newspaper re- 
porter goes West to clear up some ne- 
farious activities on the range, it’s 
much better than the average of its 
type. 

The Thief of Bagdad (United Art- 
ists): Produced in England over a 
two-year period by Alexander Korda, 
“The Thief of Bagdad” is a fabulous 
screen fairy tale based on the famous 
Arabian Nights fantasies and should 
be a tremendous delight not only to 
children but to adults who can check 
their logic at the door. Done in ex- 
cellent technicolor, it is full of strange 
and wonderful happenings and peo- 
ple. By means of superb trick photog- 
raphy, a djinni (spirit) materializes 
out of a bottle and produces virtually 
anything at the expression of a wish. 
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Jan. 7 1941 
HOBBIES 


URING the Fourth Annual Amer- 
| ican Hobby Show in New York 
City the nation’s hobbyists have been 
exhibiting their prize collections and 

orks. Sponsored by the American 
Hobby Federation, the show opened 
last fortnight and closes this week. 
(hose exhibiting their handiwork in- 
cluded rich and poor and ranged in 
se from six to 82. The collections, 
jotaling nearly a million pieces, repre- 
sented every state in the Union except 
Florida, 

Have you ever thought of staging a 
hobby show in your town or village? 


o * * 











Many a gun collector is satisfied 
just to have an assortment of the dif- 
ferent makes and kinds of firearms of 
arious countries and periods of his- 
tory. But not so with Thomas O. Mc- 
Cool, of Tannersville, Pa., a Lafayette 
College student. He strives to add to 
his collection of period pieces weap- 
ons Which have a particular history of 
their own. For instance, his collection 


includes the .32-caliber Forehand 
Wadsworth pistol with which Giu- 
seppe Zangara fired at President 


Roosevelt in 1933, killing Anton Cer- 
nak, Mayor of Chicago. 
. - 7 
Mrs. A. D. Button, of Friendship, 
N. Y., has a hobby to fit er name. 
Last July she started collecting but- 
tons—the kind you sew on. Now she 
has more than 2,000 buttons, some 
quite old and interesting, some of 
wood, rubber, glass, celluloid, metal, 
composition and cloth. All of them 
are sewed on cardboard for exhibition. 
If Ed Johnson of Pratt, Kans., wants 
to do some writing or figuring, he can 
really go to town. His collection of 
lead pencils now totals exactly 42,000. 
He started the collection as a boy, Ed 
claims his is “the largest pencil col- 
lection in the world outside a news- 
paperman’s pocket.” 
Another hobbyist who collects hats 
is radio’s funny-man Ed Wynn. He 
collects only those hats which strike 
him as being the last word in fanciful 
outlandishness. To date he owns 
ome 800 last word bonnets for men, 
very one a sensation in its own right. 
ESPERI OP Enea: 


REMEMBER WHEN— 

It was the height of fashion to have 
he family album on the parlor table? 

Grocers stuck a small potato on the 
kerosene can spout? 

We were told that the income tax 
‘ould cure all our ills by “putting the 
tax burden on those most able jo bear 
it?” 

A bootjack was a regular part of 
the kitchen equipment? 

Boys made their baseballs out of 
rubber bands? 

Women did all their sewing with 
inachines worked by hand? 
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Answers to 10,000 Questions 


A group of “Quiz” books that will help you 
answer almost any question that may arise as 
to history, politics, science, invention, odd 
bits of news. Entertaining, instructive, fasci- 
nating. Equips you with the answers to radio 
quiz questions, contests, puzzling inquiries, 
and a score of uses undreamed of. Order 
one or more of these books and be prepared 
for any occasion. Order by number. 


No. 01 American Government 
Today. 470 pages. 


No. 1 American History Quiz 
Book. Over 900 informative 
questions about America. 


$100 


No. 2 Answers to Questions 
Answers to 5000 different 
questions, 


No. 3 Master Quiz Book 
10,000 Questions and An- 
swers 


$1 69 


No. 4 Your America—Its Con- 

stitution and Its Laws $200 
4000 
an- 


No. 4a Giant Quiz Book. 
new questions and 
swers 


No. 4b Second Giant Quiz Book. 
4000 entirely new puz- 
zlers. 


No. 4c Children’s Mental 
Whoopee. Famous party 
games of amusing mental 

tests and quizzes for children. 


No. 4d Picture Quiz Book for 
Juniors. 1200 questions 
and answers, 48 illustrat- 

ed quizzes. 


$150 


$150 


$1 00 


Only 


$1 00 


Omnibus. 35 
stories, games, 


No. 4e Fireside 
grand 
puzzles. 


$1 00 


No. 5 America, Its History and 
People. Formerly $3.50, 
Now 


No. 6 What Next America? A 
Guide Book, originally 
sold at $2.50 


$250 


$1 00 


No. 7 The American Historical 
F Scene. Stirring and Ro- 

mantic Moments in Amer- 
ican History. Originally sold for $15.00. 


$949 


No. 8 Jefferson, by Albert Jay 


Nock 


No. 9 The Presidents in Amer- 
ican History 
by Chas. A. Beard 


No. 10 Western Democrat 
by Arthur E. Mullen 
$3.50 List, Now, 


No. 11 Give Me Liberty. A Book 
which makes you proud of 
being an American 


No. 12 War Memories of Robert 
Lansing, Originally $3.50 
now 


No. 13 Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
Originally $1.00—now 


No. 14 The Jefferson Bible. The 
Life & Morals of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 


No. 15 This Troubled World 
by Eleanor Roosevelt 
Formerly $1.00, Now 


No. 16 Complete History of U. 8. 
by Clement Wood 


No. 17 Giant Crossword Puzzle 
Book. 150 new triple- 
size puzzles. Only, 


No. 18 Thesaurus of Humor. 
5640 jokes —600 pages, 
only, 


No. 19 Complete Works of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in 20 
handsome volumes, 10,000 

pages, formerly, $35. 


No. 20 Encyclopedia of Music 


and Musicians. Now, 
No. 21 Theatre Handbook. 900 
pages. 


No. 22 All About Parties. 320 


pages. 


No. 23 20 Best Stories by lead- 
ing authors. 600 pages. 
Formerly %3.00—now 


When ordering, please give book number as shown opposite each book. 


send stamps. We pay postage in U. S. 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
Washington, D. C. 


24th and Douglas St., N. E. 
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75¢ 


$150 


$2.49 


5 0 


$100 


5 0¢ 


$1 00 


75¢ 


$2.50 
$1 00 
$2.00 


$1250 


Now, per set, 


$150 
$2.50 
$1 00 


$1 00 
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Anagram Puzzles 


An anagram is a word or phrase 
that can be changed into another word 
or phrase by the transposition of its 
letters. This pastime with words is 
just as popular now as it ever was, 
though one usually encounters it to- 
day in such forms as “Add a Letter,” 
“Subtract a Letter,” “Letter Out” and 
so on. 

In this week’s anagrams you re- 
arrange the letters in the given words 
plus the additional letters to form 
other words: 


1. HURT plus T gives 
2. ABUSE plus Q gives 
3. PARCEL plus S gives ........ 
4, EASTER plus N gives ........ 


For those who may have difficu'!ty 
in getting started, here is the first 
word or answer: TRUTH. The other 
answers will be given next week. 


Figure This Out 


Family ties are always the strong- 
est, even those the wife buys for 
Christmas may sometimes be selected 
for their rope-like qualities. However, 
it is sometimes difficult to figure out 
the relationship in some families, es- 
pecially when they are quite mixed up 


Good Speech 
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Don’t Take Chances in English 


“Oh dear, was I right to say THOSE KIND?” won- 
ders the girl, uncertain of her English. 

Alas, the expression on that attractive young man’s 
face would tell her she was wrong. THAT KIND or 
THOSE KINDS would have been correct. 

A pity to leave your speech to chance if you want 
to win the really nice type of man. Check up. Do 
you make errors like “I BEEN,’ “LEAVE me go,”’ 
“It was HIM?” 

You can easily form the habit “of good speech, 
say correctly “I HAVE BEEN,” “LET me go,” ‘‘It 
was HE.’’ And how confident, at ease you feel! 

Your speech can make or mar your charm. Our 32- 
page booklet lists English and pronunciation errors to 
avoid—and also gives the correct forms. Tells mean- 
ings of words often misused, what slang is unaccept- 
able. Guides you in developing a vivid vocabulary. 








va 15¢ in coins for your copy of “How To 
Improve Your Vocabulary” to PATHFINDER 


HOME SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York City, 


Also available at 15c each are: 

No. 178—*‘ ‘Decorative and Useful Objects Every- 
one Can Make.’ 

No. 161—*‘‘New Ideas In Making Curtains and 
Draperies.”’ 


PASTIME and SMILES 








by marriage. A good example of this 
is the following: See if you can figure 
out what family ties will make Mrs. 
Smith step-daughter-in-law to her 
father, her husband become step-son- 
in-law to his mother, his mother’s 
husband become step-father to his son- 
in-law, his wife step-mother to her 
daughter-in-law, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith step-brother and step-sister to 
each other, In case you get twisted up, 
this is simply what happens when Mrs. 
Smith’s father marries Mr. Smith’s 
mother. 





Brain Teaser 


The following problem was contrib- 
uted by J. K. Robb of Johannesburg, 
Mich.: . Two boys, A and B, were 
selling apples, each having 30 apples 
to dispose of. A proposed to sell his 
at the rate of three for a cent, while 
B priced his at two for a cent. At 
these rates A would realize 10 cents, 
and B 15 cents, making a total of 
25 cents. But B became ill before sel!- 
ing any of his apples, and A, out of 
the kindness of his heart, undertook to 
sell both his own and B’s apples. He 
disposed of them all at the rate of 
five apples for two cents, making 12 
sales. Thus, when he came to count 
up his money he discovered that he 
had but 24 cents instead of 25. How 
is the missing cent to be accounted 
for? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—George had 
200 marbles; Jim, 220; Robert, 198, and 


Pete, 200. 
OO —— 


Smiles 


Snifter—You’ve got a lot of pep for 
a man past 100 years old. How do you 
get that way? 

Uncle Eli—I ain’t decided yet. I’m 
dickering with two or three cereal 
companies for my endorsement. 





Mrs. Murphy—lIt took great pains 
to make this salad. 


Murphy—I know; I’ve got them, 


Son—Say, Pa, what’s chaos? 

Pa—I don’t know exactly, but it’s 
something they’re always bringing or- 
der out of. 





fi 


Stranger—Have you lived in Bing- 
ville long? 
Native—Have I 


lived here long? 


Why, mister, you won't believe it, but - 


I lived here when there wasn’t a sin- 
gle gas station in town. 


Mrs. Bjones—I don’t think that wo- 
men have always been vain. You 
know women were made before mir- 
rors. 

Bjones—Yes, and they’ve been be- 
fore them most of the time since. 
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W aiter—Aren’t you going to give me a 
tip? Why, the town’s champion skinflint 
gives me a penny. 

Hornpuff—Then just take a look at me. 
I’m the new Champ. 













































Traveler—But it isn’t sanitary to 
have your house built over your hog 
pen that way. 

Native—Well,, I dunno, Mister. W. 
ain’t lost a hog in 15 years. 


Boogy and Sheer were driving 
along the highway one day when the, 
came to a grade crossing with th 
usual R-R sign: “Stop, Look and Lis 
ten.” Said Boogy: Woogy, those thre: 
innocent little words illustrate th 
whole scheme of human life. 

Woogy queried: How so? 

Boogy replied: You see a pretty gir). 
You stop. You look—and after that 
you marry her and have to listen al! 
the rest of your days. 





Ruth—Oh, Gill, the baby can walk. 
Gill—Good! Now she can walk the 
floor by herself at night. 


Aunt Irma—When I was a child | 
yas told that if I made ugly faces | 
would stay that way. 

Little Helen— Well, Auntie, you 
can’t say you weren’t warned. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





J. F. BUMPUS of Walhonding, Ohio 
operates a truck. 

The TIPPY Cab company operates 
in Bloomington, Ind. 

Dr. P. G. HIRTZ is a dentist in Mil- 
waukee¢ Wis. 

é. D. VEAL 
Diego, Cal. 

Frank NOYES conducts the orches- 
tra at Drake University. 

IVORY WHITE is one of the colored 
residents of State Line, Miss. 

Eugene L. SANTA and William FE. 
CLAUS live in St. Paul, Minn. 

B. NEEDLE is a tailor in Orange, 
N. J. 

HAMMER & DENT is the name of a 
shoe-repair firm in San Diego, Cal. 

IONA FORTUNE lives in Huron. 
S. Dak. 

WOODY GREEN lives on Timbe: 
Creek, Mont. 


is a butcher in San 
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RHYME & REASON 


H, THE hearth iis the heart of the 

home today as it has been and al- 
ways will be, and though we may wander 
thousands of miles over mountain, plain 
or sea, the fireside circle surrounding the 
hearth, that is truly the heart of the 
home, will enfold us and draw us back 
into its glow, regardless of where we 
may roam. 











—OSBORNE 


. 7 * 


If spirit wills, the heart need not grow 
old; we live by thought and feeling, not 
by days. 


—L. MITCHELL HODGES 


* * * 


Today is ours; what do we fear? 
Today is ours; we have it here. 

Let us treat it kindly, that it may 
Wish, at least, with us to stay. 

Let’s banish business, banish sorrow; 


To the gods belongs tomorrow. 
—COWLEY 


What makes a great thought is when a 
thing is said which reveals a great num- 
ber of others, and which enables us to 
discover suddenly that for which we could 
not hope except after long study. 

—MONTESQUIEU 


* 7 7 


Things never go so well that one should 
have no fear and never so ill that one 
should have no hope. 

—TURKISH PROVERB 


* * . 


For virtue only of all human things 
Takes her reward not from the hands of 
others. 
Virtue herself rewards the toils of virtue. 
—ANTONINUS 


* * 


Friendship is to be sae only by 
friendship. A man may have authority 
over others, but he can never have their 
heart but by giving his own. 

—THOMAS WILSON 


* * * 


It is not the mere station of life that 
stamps the value on us, but the manner 
in which we act our part. 

—SCHILLER 


. * * 


There is no history worthy of attention 
save that of free nations; the history of 
nations under the sway of despotism is no 


more than a collection of anecdotes. 
—CHAMFORT 


* * 2 


Yes! in the poor man’s garden grow 
Far more than herbs and flowers, ; 
Kind thoughts, contentment, peace of mind, 


And joy for weary hours. 
—MARY HOWITT 


* * * 


As some insects are said to derive their 
colour from the leaf upon which they 
feed, so do the minds of men assumé 
their hue from the studies which they 


select for it. 
—Lady BLESSINGTON 
There are no circumstances, however 


unfortunate, that clever people do not 


VITAMIN CAPSULES -2ve wt 50”. 


HIGH-POTENCY ABIDG CAPSULES 100 $1.49 { Postage 
VITAMIN ‘‘E’'—Wheat Germ Oil Capsules—125 $1.00 | Prepaid 
You need Vitamins daily for health—Quality and potency guarap- 
teed to equal best on market. Write for literature. 
Distributors for one of Countries leading Mfg. Chemists. 
VIATONE CO., CHARLEVOIX BUILDING—Detroit, Michigan. 

















extract some advantage from; and none, 
however fortunate, that the imprudent 
cannot turn to their own prejugice. 


—La ROCHEFOUCAULD 
en 


CURRENT SIMILES 


As hard to find as an Italian warship 
im the Mediterranean Sea. 


As costly as the “common” cold. 

As cold as a dog’s nose in January. 

As fortunate as the young man with 
a good defense job. 

As big a spender as Uncle Sam. 

As inevitable as some people have 
come to regard our involvement in 
Europe’s war. 

As thick as bombing planes over 
eres 





Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
der inflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy. sell or exchange? 
4 profitable business at home through the mails? 


million families. 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—-60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, a8 weil as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS W ANTED 


SCHOOL SENIORS: Sell classmates the best line “of 

Graduation Name Cards in the country. 35% 
commissions. Agencies going like wildfire. Hurry!! 
Craftcards, Box 235, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


STRANGE CHEMICAL SPONGE cleans wallpaper like 

magic. Banishes housecleaning drudgery. Sensa- 
tional seller. Samples sent on trial. Rush name. 
Kristee 135, Akron, Ohio. 


BABY CHICKS 


MAKE REAL MONEY selling Chestnut Chicks. Profit- 

able side line for routemen or salesmen, with car, 
calling on farm trade. [Illinois’ oldest US-Approved 
Hatchery, operating entire year. Liberal commissions 
paid promptiy. Free portfolio. Chestnut Hatchery, 
Box 119 Chestnut, Illinois. 


COLONIAL CHICKS low as $5.40 per 100. “Time Pay- 

ments. World’s largest hatcheries. Leading Breeds. 
Also Sexed and Hybrids. Big Chick Almanac Free. 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


BOOKS, PERIODICALS, ETC. 


PHOTOGRAPHS: Listings and Sample 19c. 
. McGoldrick, Mansfield, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


MEN NOW CALLING ON FARMERS, poultry raisers! 
Materially increase your income taking orders for 

Big Boy Chicks, ‘‘America’s Finest.’’ Full or part 

time basis. Backed by extensive National advertising. 

Restricted territory franchise includes the famous 
ig Boy Chick Raising Plan. Get details immediately. 

ee State Hatcheries, 234 Jefferson, Springfield, 
nois. 














Albert 





DENTAL PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your personal impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and material guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free particulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated catalog. Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 543, 6217 S. Halsted 
St., Chicago. 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


LEARN DECORATING, Paperhanging, Graining, 
Marbling, Sign Painting. Catalogue ee. Chicago 
Painting School, 116 West Lake Street, Chicago. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


MORE NEW FARM LAND. Washington, Minnesota, 

Montana, Idaho, Oregon, North Dakota. Depend- 
able crops, favorable climate. Write for literature, 
list of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W. Haw, 


107_Northern Pacific Ry.. St. Paul, Minn. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WRITE FOR FREE FABRIC SAMPLES | Amazing 

stainproof tablecloths. Clean with damp cloth. Re- 
quires no ironing. Beautiful patterns. Look like linen 
—cost much less. Commissions big. Also complete 
cress line. Melville Company Dept. 1850, Cincinnati, 

















YOUR OWN DRESSES FREE and up to $22 a week 

selling famous Harford Frocks. Hundreds sensa- 
tional bargains. Send dress size, age. Harford, Dept. 
8-28, Cincinnati, O. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


CASH FOR INVENTIONS, ppatented, unpatented. Mr. 
Ball, U-9441 Pleasant. Chicago. 


MEDICAL hl 
ht to 


GOITRE NOT A DISEASE. It has been broug 
light by scientific research that goitre is os a dis- 
ease and is not to be treated as such. Dr. A. A. Rock, 
a prominent goitre specialist for over 30 years per- 
fected a different method of treatment which has 
proven highly successful. He opposed needless oper- 
ations. Dr. A. A. Rock Products have published a 
copyrighted book at their own expense which tells 
about goitre and this treatment and will send this 
book free to anyone interested. Write today to Dr. 
A. A. Rock Products, Dept. 766, Box 737, Milwaukee, 








ME DIC AL—(Continued) 


FATHERS— Why continue to suffer from urinary “dis- 

orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and mod- 
ern treatment for this serious disease. Sent abso- 
lutely Free—a postcard request will bring your 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


ASTHMA AND HAY FEVER SYMPTOMS relieved or 

no pay! Let me send you $1.25 bottle my remedy, 
postage paid. Use it—Pay when satisfied. Otherwise 
you owe nothing. Specify which trouble. D. J. Lane, 
449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kans. 


i 





ACcO- GEL taken in the beginning usually breaks up 
the common cold. Trial 25c bottle, 10c. P, Sems 
Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CIGARETTES: Popular Brands 62c Carton. Tax paid. 
Full information 25c. Arthur Myers, 1735 Godfrey 
Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


NURSES TRAINING | SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK a: asa Trained practical] 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free, Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-1, Chicago. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 ic green Frank- 

lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Lllustrated Folder 
showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, P.A.-1 
Elyria, Ohio. 
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A Sake: Ss, Spell OPTICAL pe ES 

MY NEW INVENTIONS IMPROVE EYESIGHT. Many 

discard their glasses, Details free. Arthur Jacob- 
son, Upsala, Minn. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS— —Take first step toward protecting | our 
Invention—without obligation. Secure “Record. of 
Invention’’ form and 48 page Book, ‘Patent Guise 
for the Inventor’’—Free. ime counts! Write today. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 

1A37 Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


INVENTORS—Delays are dangerous—Secure patent 

protection now. Get new Free copyrighted booklet, 
“How To Protect Your Invention.’’ No charge for pre- 
information. McMorrow and Berman, Re; 
atent Attorneys, 102-G Barrister Buil 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. 
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RAISE MINK, DIME FOR INFORMATION, 
man’s Pur Farm, Spangler, Pa. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—RELIABLE SHOE SALESMAN for this 

district. Sell to wearer for nationally known com- 

pany. Dress, sport and work shoes for men. Liberal 

commissions. ee selling equipment. Write Dept. 

D-24, Doublewear Shoe Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS. SEND POEM. 
Phonograph Recordings Free if qaeagtes. 4 

pamphlet ee. Keenan’s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2 

Bridgeport, Conn. ee 

SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 
Master of Music, 610-PF South Alexandria, Los 

Angeles. Calif. i ee 

WANTED—ORIGINAL | SONG POEMS. “Richard Bro- 
thers. 14 Woods Building. Chicago. 


é STAMPS—OLD ENVELOPES ; . 
QUICK < CASH—Send unwanted stamp collections— 
old envelopes for appraisal. Redeem current stamps 
slight discount. Mint Sheet Brokerage, 428 Caxton 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lom- 
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Question No, 11 


WHAT PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES WAS 
ELECTED IN THE CAMPAIGN USING THE SLOGAN: 
‘‘THE FULL DINNER PAIL’’? 


1. Calvin Coolidge 4. Grover Cleveland 
2. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


3. William McKinley 


5. Herbert Hoover 


6. Woodrow Wilson 


Question No. 12 
IN WHAT WAR WAS THE EXPRESSION ‘‘YOU MAY 
FIRE WHEN READY, GRIDLEY’”’ USED? 
1. Civil War 
2. Mexican War 
3. Black Hawk War 


4. Spanish American War 
5. Revolutionary War 
6. War of 1812 


Fill in This Coupon and Mail With 10 Cents in Coin 


Make your selection by number from suggestions 
under each question. Write the number clearly in 


the little square. 


For Question For Questian 
0 No. 11 I Select 0 No. 12 I Select 
> s Answer No. 


Answer No. 
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4. The “Know America” Contest is open tp all PATHFINDER sub- 
scribers or readers except employees or members of their families. 

2. The cOntést shall consist of 50 questions on the history and civil 
government of the United States and the Constitution, I[t shall run 
for 11 consecutive weeks =e with the issue of December 7. 
Two questions each week for ten weeks and all 50 questions 
on the 11th week. 


3. A Grand Prize of $2,000.00 will be awarded the contestant return- 
ing the best or most wer answers to the 50 questions and 
otherwise complying with the rules. Contestants submitting the 

next most nearly correct answers and otherwise complying with 

the rules shall be eligible for the additional prizes in the order 
of their correctness. 


4. In order to qualify as a prize-winner, the contestant is required 
to send in 10 cents in coin (not stamps) with each pair of answers 
or a total of $2.50 with the 50 answers. For these remittances 
the contestant will be sent without further cost a comprehensive 
treatise dealing with U. S, history and the Constitution. 


5. We cannot take into account answers without signed names or 
addresses, nor for coupons arriving unduly late or lost in the mails 
By entering the contest the contestant agrees to accept as final the 
decisions of the judges as to procedure and final outcome. 

6. In event of ties, additional questions will be submitted. In event of 
final ties, after two such submissions, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 

7. Do not decorate coupons. Neatness will NOT count, 

8. Any inquiry, the reply to which could not affect outcome of 
contest, will be acknowledged. 

9. Contestant may send in any number of sets of duly qualified 
amswers and each set will be judged as a unit, but no individual 
may win more than one prize. If submitting more than one set of 
answers, the contestant is required to keep them distinct by desig- 
nating them “Set 1,” “Set 2,” ete. Each submitted set shail entitle 
the contestant tothe treatisereferred to in Rule 4. AS many members 
of a family may enter as desired, and all will be eligible for prizes. 


Address All Contest Mail To 
“CONTEST MANAGER” PATHFINDER 
Pathfinder Building, Washington, D. C. 


YOU STILL CAN ENTER “KNOW AMERICA” CONTEST AND WIN 





Only a few more weeks to strike for your share of 2(j\) 
cash prizes, totaling $6,600.00—just for proving you KNO\, 
your country better than others in PATHFINDER’S great 
“KNOW AMERICA” Contest. 

This is the sixth week. In six more weeks the contes; 
will be closing. Then about two weeks for computing fo; 
winners. Then a Grand Prize of $2,000.00 to the winner; 
Second Prize of $1,200.00; a Third Prize of $800.00; and 
257 additional cash awards, 

Have you been following this great mental test—thi 
educational quiz on the hjstory, civil government and Co; 
stitution of the United States? There are only.50 questio: 
to answer. No special education is required—just an ordi- 
narily good knowledge of our country, and the energy to 
do some research. 

You still have time to enter and win. Your opportuni! 
to win the Grand Prize of $2,000.00, or any one of the oth: 
cash prizes is equal to that of any other person in th 
contest. 


Here’s how you can enter right now: just use the “Pas! 
Questions” Coupon below. Mail it today to the Contes! 
Manager. In a day or two you will be sent all questions 
which have appeared in the contest thus far. Then you can 
answer them, send in your remittance, and you’rein. Soon 
after you enter you will be sent a beautiful and com 
prehensive history of the United States, a decoration t 
any library. 


Action! Right now! Let’s go! 


GRAND PRIZE ....... $2,000.00 
Beeeme Prime .... 245.685 1,200.00 
IE on sk voy 0 > ox 800.00 
DIE. 5's 5d 2 adecgls coens 500.00 
DID 6. so d's cake na wa'e fen 300.00 
EE fe di one ark ae K be 100.00 
Four Prizes @ $50 ............ 200.00 
Fifty Prizes @ $10 ............ 500.00 
200 Prizes @ $5 .. . 1,000.00 
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Contest Manager, 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish to participate in the “KNOW AMERICA” 
contest. 

Please send me immediately all past questions that 
have appeared in the contest since the beginning. 


My Name Is 
My Address Is 


City or Town State 
FILL IN AND MAIL TQDAY 
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